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Supervisory Training in European 


Countries 


It is generally recognised that the shortage of trained super- 
visory staff is one of the most urgent problems with which Euro- 
pean industry is faced. Special measures to remedy the shortage 
are contemplated in the I.L.0. manpower programme. A 
European meeting of experts was held in Geneva from 30 March 
to 2 April 1949 to consider methods of training supervisors, 
and subsequently the International Labour Office arranged for 
training courses to be held. Several European countries have 
already done much towards solving the problem. The following 
article describes the chief training schemes applied in Europe, 
the present state of the problem, and the action taken by the 
I.L.0. to give assistance in this field. 


INTRODUCTION 


| fo many European countries more and more interest has 

been taken in recent years in the training of supervisors, 
that is, the training of “ all those who hold positions of respon- 
sibility, who direct and advise other people doing the actual 
work, and organise work in any particular sector of an under- 
taking ’’.? 

This problem was not entirely neglected in the past. 
For many years considerable importance has been attached 
to the technical and occupational knowledge which anyone 
who wishes to rise to a position of responsibility must possess, 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 367- 
393: “ The I.L.0. Manpower Programme ”. 

* Definition used by the abovementioned meeting of experts on the 
training of supervisors. ° 
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and training facilities have been provided so that this know- 
ledge might be acquired. 

However, owing to industrial development a broader 
training is now needed in order that supervisors may be 
better prepared for the new duties they have to perform in 
modern undertakings. In the following pages it is proposed to 
describe the chief methods used in various European countries 
for this purpose. 

The first point to consider is how, in the main, industrial 
development and the growth of industrial organisation have 
affected the supervisory staff of undertakings. 

Owing to the progress of mechanisation, handicrafts have 
declined and small workshops where employers and workers 
are directly in touch with each other have been replaced by 
large factories where the work of the production workers 
proper must be organised and co-ordinated by supervisory 
staff, whose number and importance are steadily growing. 
Such staff must therefore not only know the trade and have 
technical skill, but must also be trained to acquire the neces- 
sary capacity for acting as a link between the management 
and the production workers and to direct the work of the latter 
according to the instructions received. 

More stress is also being laid on scientific management 
in the undertakings. Here again supervisors have an important 
part to play in analysing the methods of work and making 
improvements based on principles of rationalisation. 

Further, supervisors are responsible for on-the-job training 
of workers in the undertaking. In order that such training 
may be effective, it is obvious that the ability of supervisory 
staff to teach others must be developed by suitable training. 

Lastly, it has been recognised that the development of 
production depends to a large extent on the establishment 
of human relations on a sound basis within the undertaking. 
The need of allowing for this psychological factor when drawing 
up a training programme for supervisors is therefore obvious. 

Such are the main factors which have made it necessary 
to broaden the scope of the training given to supervisors 
and which have even determined the content of the new 
programmes. It was only natural that the need should make 
itself felt in the first place in the industrialised countries, 
since the problem of the training of supervisors arises parti- 
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cularly in large undertakings. Thus the first measures of this 
kind were taken in the United States even before the end of the 
last century. In Europe, interest in the matter was aroused 
during and especially after the first world war. Research was 
done on this problem and training courses for supervisors were 
organised in certain countries, either by employers’ organisa- 
tions and trade unions or by associations interested in problems 
of training or scientific management. 

The second world war gave new impetus to the develop- 
ment of such training, especially in the United States, because 
all categories of workers, including supervisors, had to be 
fitted to do their work as efficiently as possible so as to 
achieve maximum productivity. In European countries this 
same need was felt very keenly immediately after the war, 
owing to the demands made by reconstruction programmes. 
Some comment on the resulting movement may be appropriate 
here. 

In the first place, the question aroused the interest of a 
large number of bodies which drew up their own programmes 
and their own methods, leading to a great diversity of train- 
ing systems. Furthermore, supervisory training has reached 
different stages of development in different countries. Some 
countries, such as the Netherlands and the United King- 
dom, already have an organisation which enables them to 
satisfy the needs of industry. Elsewhere, interesting experi- 
ments have been made, but on a more limited scale. In 
another group of countries, such as Italy, the training of 
supervisors seems as yet to have made no appreciable progress. 

Some systems are in use in more than one country. Such 
is the case especially of the Training Within Industry system 
(T.W.I.) which had been developed in the United States 
during the war and which has been introduced in a great 
many European countries, such as Belgium, Denmark, Finland, 
France, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and the United Kingdom. The course organised by 
the Swiss institutes of applied psychology have also been 
attended by foreigners who wish to study the Swiss methods 
with a view to making use of them in their own countries. 

There has also been a certain amount of technical collabora- 
tion in this field. Training programmes and methods have been 
considered at conferences or study circles attended by dele- 
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gates from various countries. In 1949, Sweden called a con- 
ference of this kind for the Scandinavian countries, and in 
France one of the organisations interested in the question, 
the General Committee on Scientific Management (known 
as C.E.G.O.8.) organised a course of study where experts 
from other countries explained methods used in their coun- 
tries ; in 1949 the C.E.G.O.8. called a meeting attended by 
delegates from several countries (Belgium, France, Italy, 
Luxembourg and Switzerland) to examine the possibility of 
developing supervisory training in those countries. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME TRAINING SYSTEMS IN EUROPE 


Four important training systems applied in Europe will 
be examined in this section: the T.W.I. system ; the method 
developed by the Swiss institutes of applied psychology ; 
that developed by the C.E.G.O.S. in France ; and, finally, the 
programme established in Belgium by the Committee for the 
Guidance and Training of Supervisors in Industry (C.O.F.C.E.). 
Many other systems have, of course, proved successful, but 
those described here have been applied on a national or 
international scale. 

Any training programme must be based on an analysis of 
supervisory duties and of the qualifications necessary for their 
performance. The duties naturally vary considerably accord- 
ing to the type of supervisor and the undertaking, but they 
may be classified as follows : 


(a) A supervisor is a technical expert. He must see that 
the work is done, advise his subordinates and correct any 
of their mistakes. To do this he must have a thorough know- 
ledge of his own trade and of industrial techniques. 


(6) The supervisor is a leader. He must give orders, 
guidance and instruction clearly and precisely. He must 
promote team work in his own section and see to it that 
working relations are good. He must have a keen sense of 
responsibility. He must be able to lead and understand the 
workers under him, which calls not only for innate ability but 
for the development of such ability by suitable psychological 
training. 
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(c) The supervisor is an organiser. He must organise his 
work with a view to obtaining satisfactory productivity and 
with due consideration for the safety and health of the workers. 
He must therefore be familiar with the principles and methods 
of management and be able to analyse jobs and production 
techniques. 

(d) The supervisor is an instructor. He must train workers 
on the job, a most important means of meeting the need for 
skilled manpower. He must consequently know and apply 
the fundamental principles of job instruction. 


(e) The supervisor is a link between the management and 
the workers, as well as between the section which he directs and 
the other departments of the undertaking. He must transmit 
the orders and information which he receives and must often 
explain or supplement such orders or information. He must, 
therefore, not only understand them but be able to express 
them clearly, both orally and in writing. 


Viewed in the light of these fundamental requirements, the 
four supervisory training programmes mentioned above differ 
considerably as to purpose and method. 


The T.W.I. System * 


The T.W.I. system emphasises chiefly the need for super- 
visors to understand thoroughly certain principles governing 
the rational organisation of their work. These principles are 
very simple, based on the most elementary logic and easy to 
remember. The purpose of this method is to make the applica- 
tion of such principles a matter of habit, not only in current 
work, but also in dealing with any problems that may arise. 
No attempt, therefore, is made to inculcate new general 
knowledge or techniques, since the persons concerned are 
supposed to have acquired such knowledge or techniques 
elsewhere ; rather, the object is to ensure a better use of the 
knowledge and skill which they already possess. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 3-4, Septem ber-October 
1946, pp. 160-178: “ Training Within Industry in the United States”, by 
C. R. Dootey. See also INTERNATIONAL Labour OFrice, Vocational Training 
Pe ge No. 3 : Vocational Training of Adulis in the United States (Geneva, 


1948), pter V: “ Training Within Industry for Supervisors (T.W.I.) ”. 
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Programmes for teaching the T.W.I. method are directly 
based on the above general considerations. They aim at 
developing three main abilities: to handle men, to improve 
methods and to teach jobs. There is a special programme 
for each of these three main abilities: job relations, job 
methods and job instruction. 

Because of the simplicity of what is to be taught, the 
training period is short. The training is given in the under- 
taking, during working hours, and is intended primarily for 
supervisors who are already working in that capacity. For 
each of the programmes there are five two-hour sessions, 
usually held on five consecutive days. Supervisors who have 
taken part in one of these programmes may not attend sessions 
under another programme until several months have passed, 
so that they may in the meantime become familiar with the 
application of the principles they have been taught. 

Instruction is given in groups consisting of eight to ten 
persons to ensure that each member takes an active part. At 
the beginning of each of the programmes an attempt is made 
to show the persons concerned that the methods they are 
using are not particularly effective and that there is a method 
which will yield better results. Subsequent sessions are spent 
in explaining the principles of this method by means of concrete 
examples cited by the members and in helping them to acquire 
the habit of applying it by practical demonstration. 

The application of the programme is regulated down to 
the slightest detail. The discussion is guided by the instructor 
according to rules laid down in handbooks which indicate the 
points to be discussed as well as the procedure to be followed 
and the suggestions to be made. 

To some extent the principles can be learned in the course 
of the practical demonstrations given, but the training period 
is not long enough to ensure that the trainees will apply 
the principles as a matter of habit. Trainees must therefore 
be kept under supervision for a fairly long time. As aids to 
memory, they are given cards summarising the principles and 
methods they have been taught. Further, the instructor visits 
them at the end of their training period to encourage them to 
apply those principles and methods. Finally, supplementary 
instruction is given at frequent intervals for an indefinite 
period at the workplace itself. 
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One of the features of the T.W.I. system is the great 
emphasis laid on its uniform application in all undertakings 
where it has been introduced. This makes it possible to spread 
the method rapidly. The training is designed to achieve this 
dual purpose of uniformity and speed. In each country there 
is a central institute directed by experts, where the instructors 
are trained. This ensures that all instructors receive the same 
training. Moreover, since the training period is brief (it varies 
from five to ten days for each programme, according to the 
country concerned), a very large number of instructors can be 
trained every year. So far as possible, instructors are chosen 
from the staff of the undertakings whose supervisors they are 
to train. Each training period for a given programme is fol- 
lowed by a period of practical experience with discussion groups 
before training for a new programme begins. The training 
period for instructors at the central institute is longer. It 
varies according to circumstances and needs, but usually lasts 
about three months for each programme. 


The Swiss System * 


The Swiss system of supervisory training differs consider- 
ably from the T.W.I. method. The purpose of the latter is to 
give the persons concerned certain habits of rationalising work, 
whereas the Swiss institutes of applied psychology aim at 
influencing personality. The Swiss programme is based on 
two principles : first, the need of suitable psychological selection 
is stressed, since supervisors must possess certain innate 
qualities: knowledge of human nature, objectivity, self- 
confidence, initiative, ability to take decisions, determination 
and eagerness to take responsibility *; secondly, these qualities 
must be developed through suitable training, which must also 
be of an essentially psychological nature. This training has 
three main purposes: the supervisor must understand his 
subordinates and foresee their reactions, and to that end must 
have some knowledge of psychology ; he must create a good 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 5, May 1949, pp. 485- 
505: “ Psychological and Human Aspects of Vocational Training”, by 
F. BILLON ; see, in particular, pp. 490-492 and 497-501. 

2 Cf. A. CaRRARD: Praktische Hinfiihrung in Probleme der Arbeitspsycho- 
logie (Zurich, Rascherverlag, 1949), pp. 197-213. 
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working atmosphere and not be concerned exclusively with 
increasing productivity ; he must know himself and learn to 
use his authority, not in his own interest, but in that of the 
workers under him. Thus the supervisor’s character must be 
developed so that his attitude towards his fellow-workers and 
his work may be improved. 

The Swiss psychologists, in order to achieve their purpose, 
prefer to give trainees time for thought by removing them 
from their daily concerns. The courses are therefore organised 
in most cases in pleasant surroundings, outside the under- 
takings in which the trainees are employed. The courses are 
generally short : for example, those of the Institute of Applied 
Psychology at Lausanne last for a week, and the Institute 
at Basle has organised three-day courses to permit of training 
supervisors in small undertakings. 

The programme itself is developed in discussion groups 
consisting of twelve to twenty-five trainees. The discussion is 
led by an expert in the questions under consideration. Each 
set of discussions begins with a brief outline of the question 
to be studied and of the Swiss methods, so that trainees may 
be aware of the essential points. Subsequently, every morning’s 
discussion is preceded by fifteen minutes’ silence for thinking 
over the questions discussed the day before. One of the 
features of the Swiss method is the organisation of team 
work. Thus groups of three or four persons are asked to 
study the subject which will be taught on the following day 
and to exchange views on the matter. At the end of the 
meeting, these persons prepare the discussion for the following 
day and pick out concrete cases to illustrate it. 

There is no organised system of following up trainees after 
the end of the training course. However, the psychologists 
urge that the training should be completed in the undertakings 
through the guidance and example of the heads of the under- 
takings. 


The C.E.G.0.8. System in France 


The system applied by the C.E.G.O.S. in France represents 
yet another way of approaching the problems with which super- 
visors have to deal, and its methods accordingly differ from 
those discussed above. They are based directly on the needs 
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and problems arising in each undertaking. These problems are 
classified under three main headings : shop management (time 
and motion study, machine operation and wage systems) ; the 
psychology of leadership (job instruction, industrial safety) ; 
and general techniques (transport, organisation of stores, 
maintenance). The object is thus to broaden the supervisor’s 
knowledge of the various aspects of his work and to increase 
his qualifications. 

In addition, the C.E.G.O.8. training aims at promoting 
the team spirit among supervisors. It therefore stresses the 
need for persons of the same grade in the undertaking to keep 
in touch with each other. This aspect of relationship within 
the undertaking is often neglected, as compared with that of 
relationships between higher and lower grades. 

The training sessions generally take place within the 
undertakings ! during working hours. Their number is not 
limited since they provide an opportunity for supervisors 
to meet and examine problems as they arise. The instructor 
is chosen from among the employees and should so far as 
possible be of the same grade as the trainees, so as to avoid 
constraint. He himself is given a special, three days’ training. 
He must have various qualities : a strong personality, thorough 
technical ability, knowledge of workshop management, some 
experience in dealing with people and some. knowledge of 
practical psychology. 

The instructor directs the discussion groups, composed of 
twelve to fifteen supervisors. Discussion consists essentially of 
an exchange of practical experience in the undertaking. It 
is supplemented by visits to other undertakings, film shows, 
etc. In general, the questions discussed have an immediate 
practical value, since the purpose of calling together supervisors 
in any one undertaking is that they should draw up rules 
applicable to that undertaking, even though such rules may 
not be of general application. To help him lead the discussion, 
the instructor has at his disposal a handbook on each of the 
subjects covered. Instructions as to procedure, however, 
are less rigid than in the T.W.I. system. 





1 The C.E.G.O.8. also organises general conferences lasting three to 
five days, which take place at Paris. The sessions organised within the 
undertakings, however, are the most important part of the training. 
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The C.0.F.0.E. System in Belgium * 


The C.O.F.C.E. in Belgium, like the C.E.G.O.8., aims at 
increasing the qualifications of supervisors, but more parti- 
cularly at broadening their general knowledge. Among the 
subjects taught are questions of safety and hygiene, manage- 
ment, legislation, social questions and the drafting of reports. 
In another part of the programme problems arising out of 
the conduct of subordinates are studied. In addition, the 
C.0.F.C.E. organises special information sessions dealing 
with the various aspects of business administration. 

The organisation of training periods differs according to 
the kind of training. Training sessions for foremen take place 
outside the undertakings and outside working hours. They 
take the form of classroom instruction. The programme is 
spread over 120 hours, i.e., four hours a month over a period 
of three years. Each branch is directed by an expert. The 
information series for more advanced supervisors last from 
two to three days. Since 1949, the Employers’ and Managers’ 
Information Centre set up by the National Committee on 
Management has organised conferences on the training of super- 
visors and managers. These conferences, which originally 
lasted two days, have been reorganised on the same lines as 
the courses instituted in Switzerland by Professor Carrard, 
and two one-week sessions have already been held. 


The various systems described above differ considerably, 
for they are designed to satisfy different needs. For this 
very reason, they are not mutually exclusive, but rather 
supplement each other ; that is why some of them, or similar 
systems, have been used side by side in the same country. 
The choice of one or several methods, or a combination of 
them, will depend, then, on the qualities which it is desired to 
develop in the persons concerned. 


GENERAL AND FINANCIAL ORGANISATION OF TRAINING 


The organisation of the training of supervisors varies con- 
siderably from country to country. It seems, however, to 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LXI, No. 2, February 1950, 
pp. 143-152: “ Supervisory Training in Belgium ”, by A. NicaisE. See also 
INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, Vocational Monograph No. 2: Vocational 
Training of Adults in Belgium (Geneva, 1949), Part III. 
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be based in general on four fundamental principles: the 
establishment of close co-operation between public and 
private activity in this field ; the establishment of a central 
body responsible for the development of such training ; the 
allocation of responsibilities as between industry and Gov- 
ernment ; and the co-operation of employers and workers. 

The idea of active co-operation between public and private 
authorities in supervisory training is becoming more and 
more generally accepted. Meetings have already been held 
in several countries to study this question as a whole, and 
there are many associations grouping either the undertakings 
which apply this type of training, as in the United Kingdom, 
or supervisors who have undergone training, as in Belgium. 
Measures of this kind contribute much to the development of 
training methods and systems. 

Further, in several cases, in order that isolated experiments 
should be followed by concerted action it has seemed necessary 
to set up a central body. Sometimes this body operates for a 
single branch of industry—for instance, the Foremen’s Training 
School set up by the Swiss Association of Employers in the 
Engineering and Metal Industries. Sometimes it groups 
employers belonging to different industries, as is the case of 
the Finnish Institute for Supervisory Training. Sometimes, 
as in France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, and the 
United Kingdom, the central body’s field of activity covers 
the whole country and all branches of economic activity. 

As a rule, the main responsibility for organising supervisory 
training lies with industry. Public authorities, however, often 
take part in ways and to an extent varying with the economic 
and social conditions in the different countries. Where emer- 
gency measures on a large scale were necessary, as in the 
United States during the war and in the United Kingdom after 
the war, the Government has set up an over-all organisation 
to supplement the partial or fragmentary measures taken 
by industry. Elsewhere, as in France, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, the Government has merely given a certain amount of 
backing to industry, whether in the form of moral support, 
or of financial or material aid or of a direct share in the organ- 
isation of training. 

Several countries have made arrangements to secure the 
co-operation of employers and workers in training measures. 
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In the Netherlands, the central institute is assisted by advisory 
committees composed of an equal number of representatives 
of employers and workers. In Belgium also, the governing 
body of the C.O.F.C.E. includes representatives of employers 
and workers. In Norway, a representative of the Foremen’s 
Union and a member of the Confederation of Trade 
Unions sit on the committee which assists the section of the 
State Technological Institute concerned with the training 
of supervisors. Workers’ and employers’ organisations are 
represented on the Council of the Swiss Psychotechnical 
Foundation. In the United Kingdom, where the training of 
supervisors is part of the vocational training scheme of the 
Ministry of Labour, collaboration of employers and workers 
is systematically ensured, since provision is made for consulta- 
tions on a national tripartite industrial council or similar body. 

The financing of supervisory training also varies according 
to country and according to the share taken by the Govern- 
ment in the organisation of the training. A distinction should 
be made here between the initial costs on the one hand and 
running costs on the other. Sometimes the public authorities 
bear the former, when the Government takes the responsibility 
for training, as in the United Kingdom ; sometimes the initial 
costs are borne by industry, as in the Netherlands, where the 
central institute founded at Driebergen received a considerable 
advance of money from industry when it was set up. 

Running costs are usually covered by the undertakings 
whose employees are trained, but this may be done in various 
ways. In many cases the undertakings pay at a fixed rate 
for each of their employees enrolled in training courses. In 
the Netherlands, for example, the rate is 325 florins per person, 
plus subsistence allowance for the period spent at the Institute. 
The Swiss institutes of applied psychology encourage under- 
takings to send more than one employee to take part in the 
courses by charging lower tuition fees for a second employee 
than for the first. 

In other cases funds are provided out of annual contribu- 
tions from the undertakings, as well as individual training 
fees. That is the situation in Belgium (C.O.F.C.E.), in France 
(C.E.G.O.8.), and in the United States (T.W.I.). In Sweden, 
the Employers’ Federation and the Federation of Industries 
make yearly payments covering two fifths of the budget of 
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the Institute for Supervisory Training ; the rest is covered by 
tuition fees paid for each trainee enrolled. A similar system 
applies in Finland. In Switzerland, the Foremen’s Training 
School at Winterthur is financed by the Association of Em- 
ployers in the Engineering and Metal Industries. In France, 
the textile industry of the North has adopted a more original 
system. The trainees’ living expenses are paid by their em- 
ployers, but the running costs are covered by contributions 
from industrialists, calculated on their total wage bill. 


PRESENT SITUATION IN SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


At present most European countries have made more or 
less extensive experiments in the training of supervisors. 
A summary of developments in some of these countries will 
give an idea of what has been achieved. 

In Belgium, about 4,000 persons belonging to a wide 
variety of industries have enrolled in the supplementary 
training courses organised by the C.O.F.C.E. The T.W.I. 
method is also taught by the C.O.F.C.E., and within a few 
months of its introduction over 800 supervisors had been 
trained under the job instruction programme. 

In Denmark an institute for the training of T.W.I. 
instructors was established towards the end of 1948. This 
country, as also Norway and Sweden, had for many years 
organised training courses of a traditional type for supervisors. 

In Finland, where, before the war, foremen’s courses were 
primarily technical in character, interest has grown since the 
war in the improvement of the psychological and teaching 
qualifications of supervisors. An Institute for Supervisory 
Training, founded in 1946 by employers’ federations, organises 
full-time elementary and advanced courses, discussion groups 
according to the Swiss methods, correspondence courses, 
lectures, local courses and T.W.I. job instruction courses. In 
addition, the Institute is doing research on various problems 
of leadership and management. 

In France several measures have been taken by industry 
or by private bodies, as illustrated by the following examples. 
The C.E.G.0.8., whose methods are described in the pre- 
ceding section, had at the beginning of 1949 organised some 
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150 supervisors’ groups, while some 30 others operated on 
lines similar to those of the C.E.G.0.8. The National Com- 
mittee for Scientific Management provides evening courses 
over the whole year, which cover all questions concerning the 
work of supervisors ; over about fifteen years some 20,000 
engineers and supervisors have been enrolled in these courses. 
Some 10,000 trainees have taken part in training courses 
organised by a Practical Study and Training Centre ; more 
than 6,000 of these trainees were foremen. There is also 
an Association for the Rational Training of Manpower, a 
tripartite organisation which provides a more general form 
of training, dealing in particular with methods of instruction. 

In the Netherlands, by the end of March 1949, the Central 
Institute of Training for Leadership, which was established in 
1946 and which provides T.W.1. training, had turned out 
22,000 supervisors under the job instruction programme, 
3,000 under the job relations programme and 300 under the 
job methods programme. 

In Norway the T.W.I. method was introduced in January 
1949. The State Technological Institute received financial 
assistance for this purpose from the Central Committee for 
Efficiency. 

In Sweden the Institute for Supervisory Training consists 
of three branches: industrial psychology, management and 
T.W.I. The first two provide a very full course lasting from 
five to six weeks. These courses, consisting of lectures followed 
by discussions, are generally given at Stockholm; other 
courses are organised locally. T.W.1. training has been given 
since 1948 and covers the job instruction programme, under 
which some 10,000 supervisors had been trained by the 
beginning of 1950. 

In Switzerland the Psychotechnical Foundation includes 
six institutes, at Berne, Basle, Geneva, Lausanne, Lucerne and 
Zurich, which organise training courses for supervisors. The 
number of persons trained in Switzerland and abroad according 
to the Swiss psychotechnical methods has been estimated at 
approximately 10,000. Reference should also be made to 
the aforementioned Foremen’s Training School founded in 
1946 at Winterthur, as well as to the courses organised 
regularly by the Swiss Foremen’s Association for the benefit 
of its members. 
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In the United Kingdom many private bodies deal with 
this matter. However, the most important measure has been 
the introduction by the Ministry of Labour of the T.W.I. 
system. By the end of March 1950, 161,894 supervisors had 
been trained under the job instruction programme, 90,333 
under the job relations programme, 25,174 under the job 
methods programme, and 248 under a fourth programme 
recently introduced in the country, dealing with relations 
with trade unions in the undertaking. 

The preceding examples illustrate recent developments in 
supervisory training. The measures taken are remarkable 
for their diversity, but one of the outstanding features of 
post-war years has been the adoption in several countries 
of the T.W.I. system. This system, however, has never 
replaced existing methods in these countries, but has only 
supplemented them. The other methods have continued to 
develop in their own way, thus meeting the very varied 
needs of supervisors. 


MEASURES TAKEN BY THE I.L.O. 


At its second session, in October 1948, the Manpower 
Committee of the Organisation for European Economic 
Co-operation adopted a resolution recognising the immediate 
practicability of improving training methods for supervisors 
in industry and requesting the I.L.0. to take immediate 
steps to arrange international courses on this subject for 
European countries. 

The question, however, raised certain problems, the first 
being the choice of one or more training methods suitable 
to the particular conditions of each of the countries concerned. 
Moreover, the implementation of the O.E.E.C. resolution 
required preliminary study, and the Governing Body of the 
I.L.0. thought that the best way to approach the problem 
would be to call a technical tripartite meeting of experts to 
consider the question as a whole. 

This meeting was held from 30 March to 2 April 1949.1 
It was attended by delegates from the following countries : 





1 Cf. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFrFice: Industry and Labour, Vol. I, 
No. 12, 15 June 1949, pp. 458-460. 
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Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Hungary, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland and the 
United Kingdom. A number of Governments sent tripartite 
delegations. In order to acquaint delegates with the situation 
as to supervisory training in Europe, the Office had sent them 
reports discussing the methods and organisation of this training. 
It had also asked the experts to explain the systems applying 
in their respective countries and to give practical demonstra- 
tions of the methods in use. These demonstrations were an 
important feature of the meeting, since members thus had 
an opportunity of reviewing the T.W.I. method in the forms 
adopted respectively by the United States and by the United 
Kingdom, the system of the Swiss institutes of applied psycho- 
logy and the system applied by the C.E.G.O.S. in France. 

After having examined the various programmes in the light 
of the explanations given, the meeting arrived at a number 
of conclusions. 

While noting that the different methods vary in their 
immediate aims, the experts thought that some of them, 
particularly the T.W.I. method and that of the Swiss institutes, 
were complementary and could be combined with each other 
or with other systems. 

The experts also considered the principles which should 
serve as a basis for the organisation of training, and made 
general recommendations as to the collaboration of employers 
and workers in framing and applying measures for training 
supervisors, the close co-ordination of public and private 
activities in this field, and the delimitation of the respective 
responsibilities of industry and Government. They were in 
favour of setting up a central body in each country, to pro- 
mote within each industry the most effective methods of 
training, and urged the need for proceeding on a rational 
basis in the recruitment, selection and training of supervisors. 
Finally, they pointed out that it would be necessary to make 
financial arrangements that would facilitate the development 
of such training. 

At the international level, the experts suggested the 
initiation, under I.L.O. auspices, of a regular exchange of 
information dealing with training methods for supervisors and 
with the existing resources and needs for technical assistance in 
this field. They recommended, with respect to the spreading 
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of the methods, that all translations of training manuals should 
be adapted to the needs of the countries concerned, through the 
co-operation of countries belonging to the same linguistic group 
and of the I.L.0. They also suggested that the I.L.0. should 
put at the disposal of countries which might desire technical 
assistance in this field qualified experts to help in organising 
training, preparing programmes and training instructors. They 
felt that the I.L.O. or the countries concerned should, if they 
found it possible, organise international training courses for 
supervisory training for one or more countries. 

The Office has made every effort to put these suggestions 
into practice. In particular, it organised in Paris from 9 
to 20 May 1949 an initial T.W.I. training course at which four 
countries were represented: Belgium, France, Italy and 
Switzerland. The T.W.I. method had been chosen for the 
following reason: its presentation and organisation are, as 
has been seen, highly standardised, as little as possible being 
left to improvisation, so that its rapid introduction in any 
country is greatly facilitated ; this is evident from the expe- 
rience of the United States during the war and the United 
Kingdom after the war, where it was applied to meet an emer- 
gency requiring speedy and effective action. 

Each country sent two trainees to the course, for the job 
instruction programme. It was hoped that once trainees had 
completed the course they could become head instructors at 
institutes in their own countries. 

Subsequently, at the request of the French Government, 
the Office organised two more training courses in Paris, also 
for the job instruction programme, one from 19 to 29 July 
and the other from 19 to 30 September. These courses were 
attended only by French nationals, recruited in public services, 
vocational training bodies and industry. After the courses 
proper there was a systematic follow-up of the newly trained 
instructors, under the supervision of the chief instructor. 

The Office broke off its work in France on the T.W.I. 
system at the end of October 1949, feeling that a good start 
had been made and that the system could henceforth be 
developed by the French themselves. A French T.W.I. 
Institute, set up by six important bodies concerned with the 
training of supervisors, is at present responsible for promoting 
the use of the system. 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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In the other countries which took part in the first training 
course supervisory training has also made considerable 
progress. In Belgium, the C.0.F.C.E. was the prime mover 
in promoting the T.W.I. system. In Italy, in spite of a shortage 
of trained instructors, courses have been organised in certain 
centres. In Switzerland, a certain number of courses have 
been organised within undertakings, particularly under the 
auspices of the Basle Institute of Applied Psychology. 

The experiments that have been carried out and developed 
in the application of different training systems for supervisors 
show that the question continues to arouse interest. Their 
diversity, not only as between different countries but within 
each country, brings out the usefulness of an international 
exchange of information in this field, on the lines suggested 
by the tripartite meeting of experts in 1949 and followed 
by the I.L.0O. since that date. It seems, moreover, according 
to information received by the I.L.O., that the circles interested 
in this question would welcome a further exchange of views 
and experience such as took place during the meeting of 
experts in 1949. The European Manpower Committee has 
expressed the hope that the Office will, at an early session of 
the Committee, submit detailed proposals to this effect. 

Finally, giving effect to one of the resolutions adopted 
at the meeting in March 1949, the Office has strengthened its 
staff dealing with supervisory training by the engagement of 
two experts one of whom is familiar with the T.W.I. system 
and the other with the Swiss methods. In addition, one of the 
officials of the Office has completed a three months’ training 
course in the United Kingdom on the three T.W.I. programmes. 
The Office intends to give these officials opportunities to 
increase their qualifications. It will also recruit instructors 
capable of teaching in the different languages required. By 
this means, it hopes to be able to afford all the assistance that 
may be requested by countries wishing to develop the training 
of supervisors. 





The Enforcement of Social Legislation 
in French Agriculture 


by 


Maurice BIDARD 


International Labour Office 


At its third session (September 1949), the Permanent Agri- 
cultural Committee of the International Labour Organisation } 
studied various important aspects of the extension of social 
legislation to agriculture—hours of work, security of employment, 
protection of the health of young workers and social security. The 
trend towards such extension is spreading and raises a problem of 
some difficulty : that of supervising the observance of labour laws 
and regulations in what are usually widely scattered undertakings. 
Moreover, owing to the conditions of country life and the psycho- 
logy of the rural population, an agricultural labour inspectorate 
is hardly conceivable without officers whose personality inspires 
sympathy and confidence and who are specially trained for their 
work and fully familiar with the special conditions of rural life. 

France is one of the few countries which, in the light of these 
different factors, has established a special service to ensure that 
social laws and regulations for agriculture are observed. It is 
believed that even a brief analysis of the French experiment is of 
sufficient general interest to justify publication in the Review. 





1Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 5, November 1949, 
pp. 487-495: “The Third Session of the Permanent Agricultural Com- 
mittee ”. 
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ORIGIN OF THE AGRICULTURAL INSPECTION SERVICE 


HE CONDITIONS which led in France to the establish- 
ment of a service for supervising the enforcement of social 
legislation in agriculture } are much the same as those which 
made a labour inspectorate necessary at the end of last century, 
when legislation was introduced for the protection of workers 
in industry and commerce. From the outset the inspectorate 
has been responsible for supervising the observance of laws 
and regulations which would obviously be valueless unless 
they were accepted by the mass of workers and supplemented 
by a system of supervision. It has also had to help the central 
authorities in the preparation of new measures by keeping 
the Ministry of Labour informed of the situation in the 
different parts of the country. 

The extension of social legislation to agriculture has taken 
time and is being achieved by stages. It was difficult, if not 
impossible, to apply legislation designed for industry to 
agriculture without adjustment to the special conditions of 
the latter. Factors hampering the application of general 
regulations on conditions of work were the scattered nature 
of the farms—the number spread over the whole area of 
France is over 2.3 million—the methods of cultivation and 
types of crops, the individualism of the agriculturists and the 
difficulty of distinguishing clearly between the wage earner 
and the smallholder. Labour regulations and social legislation 
for agriculture could hardly be said to exist until after the 
second world war. 

The gradual introduction of the legislation has also meant 
changes in the character of the inspection service since it was 
first formed. Historically, it may be said to have originated 
in the corps of agricultural family allowance inspectors estab- 
lished in 1938. This was the first body of officials to have a 





1 Described here, for the sake of convenience, as the “ agricultural 
inspection service” ; the French term is contréle, or supervision, and the 
officers of the service, here called inspectors, are known as supervisors 
(contréleurs ). 
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specialised knowledge of social questions in agriculture, since 
they were recruited from among agricultural technicians and 
agronomists on the results of a competitive examination 
similar to that for professional agricultural instructors. The 
underlying idea of the relevant legislation was that these new 
officials (twenty in number at the time) should be able to act 
not only as inspectors responsible for supervising the observ- 
ance of the law, but to popularise new ideas and advise the 
farmers on social matters. Therefore, in order to fulfil their 
mission effectively, it was necessary for them to be familiar 
with rural conditions, with the kind of life led by farmers and 
farm workers, the various agricultural techniques, and so 
forth, besides which they had to possess real teaching ability. 

At first, the inspectors dealt only with questions of family 
allowances, but their field of activity extended as labour legis- 
lation for agriculture developed. When, in 1941, it was decided 
that the Ministry of Agriculture alone should be responsible 
for agricultural social policy, the family allowance inspectors 
found that their work was almost automatically extended to 
questions of working conditions and social insurance. To face 
these new responsibilities the number of inspectors had to be 
increased. 


ORGANISATION OF THE SERVICE 


From 1941 to 1949 several measures were adopted extending 
the competence of the agricultural inspection service and enlarg- 
ing its sphere. For the present purpose, it is sufficient to point 
out that a number of structural changes were made before the 
organisation took its present form, and to mention the most 
outstanding. 

Originally, it had been decided that the first twenty inspec- 
tors should reside in large towns where they would be within 
easy reach of the areas under their control. A Decree of 22 
April 1943 (giving effect to section 5 of an Act of 15 March 1943) 
defined, in section 2, the inspectors’ responsibilities in the 
following terms : 

They shall be responsible for administrative supervision of the 
observance of social legislation in agriculture, and for ensuring, 
in conjunction with the departmental agricultural service boards, 


compliance with the provisions of laws and regulations concerning 
manpower, labour and, in general, questions of agricultural work. 
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At the same time new posts were created, bringing the 
strength of the service up to eighty-one: one inspector-general, 
twenty divisional inspectors, twenty chief inspectors and forty 
inspectors. The principle of large inspection areas was retained. 
A divisional inspector as regional head, assisted by a chief 
inspector and one or more inspectors, was posted in the capital 
of each administrative region, of which there were nineteen 
at that time. In Paris, a central administration service ensured 
contact with the Directorate for Social and Labour Questions 
in the Ministry of Agriculture, to which the inspectors were 
subordinate, and directed and co-ordinated their technical 
activities. 

This system, which continued in operation for some time, 
suffered from certain drawbacks. Inspectors stationed at the 
centre of large inspection areas had no direct contact with the 
farmers, and they were not able to reach quickly enough 
all the points in their area where they were needed. Moreover, 
it was not considered good administrative organisation for 
services responsible to a single ministry, or engaged in work 
similar in many ways to that of other services responsible to 
different ministries, not to have their headquarters in the same 
town. In each departmental capital there are services respon- 
sible to the Ministry of Agriculture (agricultural services, rural 
engineering services) or to the Ministry of Labour (labour 
and manpower inspectorate, social security inspectorate) 
with which the agricultural inspection service has to be in 
constant touch. It was these two needs—for contact with the 
farmers and for concerted action with other administrative 
services—that led to the reorganisation of the agricultural 
inspection services. 

Its present organisation may be outlined as follows : 


(1) In each department there is an agricultural inspector, 
having at his disposal a separate office and a secretarial staff 
varying in size according to the department ; he is under the 
administrative and technical authority of a divisional inspector. 


(2) At the interdepartmental level, a divisional inspector 
is appointed to each region (the area covered by one of the 
regional boards for the administration of the general social 
security system) who, in addition to his normal inspection 
functions, is responsible for supervising and co-ordinating the 
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work of the inspectors in his area. There are at present sixteen 
divisional inspectors. 

(3) At the national level, an office, responsible to 
the Directorate for Social and Labour Questions in the 
Ministry of Agriculture, deals with administrative and financial 
matters. This office is directed by an inspector-general 
at the head and an assistant divisional inspector, who are 
responsible for the general co-ordination of inspection activ- 
ities. They are directly assisted in their work by three divisional 
inspectors, each of whom is specially responsible for ensuring 
the co-ordination of one branch of the work of the divisional 
inspectors at the interdepartmental level: one deals with 
social insurance questions, another with family allowances 
and working conditions, and the third with other questions 
of mutual aid and co-operation in agriculture. 


The inspection staff of the service thus consists of one 
inspector-general, four national divisional inspectors, sixteen 
regional divisional inspectors and ninety-four chief inspectors 
or inspectors. In addition, there is a secretariat at each of the 
various levels (secretaries, clerks, shorthand-typists). 

For the sake of completeness, reference should finally 
be made to the inspectors whom the agricultural family allow- 
ance and social insurance funds are authorised to recruit after 
consultation with the divisional agricultural inspector. Although 
subordinate to the directors of the funds, these officers 
in fact form an ancillary agricultural inspection service. 
They are remunerated by the funds, and their recruitment 
thus makes it possible to strengthen the inspection staff 
without increasing the appropriation for the service under the 
State budget. This rather unusual system of close collabora- 
tion between public officials and private agencies has the 
advantage of enabling the State to exercise inspection at all 
levels while leaving the funds free to organise their own 
inspection services. 


FUNCTIONS OF INSPECTORS 


The inspectors perform a variety of tasks. They act as 
technical advisers or administrative supervisors, as the case 
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may be, and in certain circumstances they have the power 
of police officers (in particular, for the enforcement of legislation 
on workers’ housing and on family allowances) ; the regulation 
of work and wages, the enforcement of social insurance legisla- 
tion and certain questions concerning mutual aid in agriculture 
are also within their province. In other words, their competence 
is very wide, since they combine the functions which, in com- 
merce and industry, are entrusted to two separate corps: the 
labour inspectors and the social security inspectors. 


Conditions of Work and Wages 


At a very early date, if not from the first, the agricultural 
inspectors were called upon to deal with conditions of work and 
wages, although at that time they were not specifically empow- 
ered to do so. It was not until 1943, when the service was 
reorganised for the first time, that these functions were finally 
assigned to them. Their work was made difficult by the fact 
that the various regulations relating to conditions of employ- 
ment in agriculture were scattered in numerous legislative 
texts issued on the initiative of various ministerial authorities 
and derived from the General Labour Code or from special 
laws for agricultural occupations or from established local 
custom. It was comparatively easy for the inspector to fulfil 
his mission of conciliator, but in cases of dispute or of contra- 
vention calling for the imposition of penalties, his task became 
more complicated owing to the fact that the texts on 
which he depended did not give him the necessary powers. 
Very often he could do no more than exhort the farmers to 
comply with the law, without being able to take enforcement 
action. 

The inspectors’ functions became more clearly defined as a 
result of the coming into force of the Ordinance of 7 July 1945 
which set up departmental joint boards for agricultural 
labour. These boards were entrusted with the task of 
drawing up regulations on conditions of work in each depart- 
ment (wages, hours of work, holidays, etc.), which, after 
approval by the Ministers of Agriculture and Labour, were 
made binding by prefectorial decree. The agricultural inspectors 
were made finally responsible for ensuring the observance of 
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such regulations, which form what may be called an agricultur- 
al labour code and facilitate the inspectors’ task by providing 
them with specific texts on which to base their action. 

Agricultural employment has now been brought under the 
general law on collective agreements, through the new Act 
of 11 February 1950 which took the place of the Collective 
Agreements Act of 23 December 1946. Although this system 
is a new one so far as agricultural occupations are concerned, it 
is in many ways @ continuation of that set up by the 1945 
Ordinance mentioned above, which introduced a procedure 
very similar to that of the collective agreements legislation, 
the departmental joint boards being composed of an 
equal number of members appointed on the recommendation 
of the most representative organisations of employers and 
workers respectively. Under the Act of 11 February 1950 it is 
the duty of the agricultural inspectors to supervise the observ- 
ance of the clauses of collective agreements relating to 
agricultural employment. In the event of dispute the divisional 
inspector presides over the regional conciliation board. 

The role of the inspectors is thus of great importance in all 
that relates to working conditions. By their personal action 
they must not only see to it that farmers comply with the 
provisions adopted concerning wages, hours of work, holidays 
with pay, periods of notice, contracts of employment, etc., 
but also endeavour to create an atmosphere of harmony 
between employers and workers by conciliating their interests. 
The powers and duties of the inspection service in this field 
correspond to those of the labour inspectors for industry and 
commerce. 


Social Security and Family Allowances 


However, the field of activity of the service is not limited 
to these matters ; other functions of no less importance are 
entrusted to it. For example, all questions of social security 
in agriculture are included in its province. 

In France persons engaged in agricultural occupations 
are covered by a special scheme of social security and family 
allowances, and the funds administering the scheme are special 
to agriculture. Thus, in each department agriculturists have 
set up mutual benefits funds—one for family allowances and 
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one for social insurance—to collect contributions and pay 
allowances and benefits. The funds are administered by 
elected boards. 

The inspectors’ functions in these matters are numerous. 
They are required to supervise the application of the legislation, 
and in cases of dispute between funds and insured persons they 
represent and speak for the administrations. When a dispute 
is referred to the regional appeals board, the divisional inspec- 
tor acts as Government commissioner on the board. 

The divisional inspector is responsible for watching over 
the working of the departmental social insurance and family 
allowance funds and, in particular, for their technical, admi- 
nistrative and financial supervision. The importance of this 
task is indicated by the sums placed at the disposal of the 
agricultural family allowance funds by the State, which in 
1949, for example, amounted to over 36,000 million francs (the 
yield of various taxes on cereals, meat, sugar beet, wine, etc.). 
The divisional inspector must also see to it that the officers 
of the funds are competent and must verify the accuracy of 
any complaints addressed by members to the prefecture or to 
himself. The reports he makes on his visits of inspection are 
sent to the Directorate for Social and Labour Questions in 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which, if necessary, refers the 
matter directly to the fund concerned and asks it to take 
whatever steps may be needed to remedy the defects noted 
in the report. 

At the periodical meetings of the departmental agricultural 
family allowance committees the divisional inspectors or, in 
their absence, the departmental inspectors attend ea officio. 
These committees are responsible for fixing the rates of con- 
tribution to be paid by farmers towards the cost of family 
allowances, examining applications for exemption from pay- 
ment made by farmers who have suffered losses, as well as 
other special cases brought to their attention, and making such 
recommendations as they consider useful for the improvement 
of the system of payment of contributions and benefits. 

As already mentioned, the inspectors must also give their 
opinion on the appointment of the inspection officers whom 
the family allowance and social insurance funds are authorised 
to recruit. These officers, who are mainly concerned with 
the local supervision of insured persons, may draw up an 
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official report (procés-verbal) in the event of a breach of the 
regulations, but the report cannot give rise to judicial proceed- 
ings unless it is countersigned by the divisional agricultural 
inspector, who thus retains control of the general inspection 
procedure. 

Supervising the application of social insurance and family 
allowance legislation is a difficult and very absorbing task for 
the agricultural inspector. He must see that employers fulfil 
their obligations, that is to say, declare their staff regularly 
and register themselves regularly with the social insurance and 
family allowance funds. He must also enquire into the nume- 
rous claims of dissatisfied contributors and beneficiaries. 
Owing to the scattered nature of the farms and the size of the 
area under his charge these manifold tasks take up a large 
part of the inspector’s time. 


Other Functions 


The agricultural inspectors also supervise the enforcement 
of legislation on the housing of rural workers; they have 
authority to ascertain that conditions of hygiene and lodging 
are adequate. Further, they are responsible for supervising 
the social conditions under which apprentices work. They 
must see, for example, that contracts of apprenticeship are 
observed and that the apprentices’ living conditions are not 
such as to impair their physical or intellectual development. 
With regard to employment injuries, all accidents must be 
notified to them, but their main function is to recommend 
such preventive measures as they consider necessary. Finally, 
they play an important part in the co-ordination of questions 
of social assistance, education and hygiene. 

Without going into all the legislative texts which define 
the inspectors’ duties, mention may be made of a Decree of 
7 June 1947 which is of special importance. It provides as 
follows : 


Together with police officers, only the agricultural labour inspec- 
tors shall have right of access to agricultural or assimilated under- 
takings for the purpose of ensuring that measures embodying 
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agricultural social policy are applied there to nationals and 
foreigners and of settling difficulties arising out of labour regulations 
in agriculture. 


The object of this provision was to stress the very general 
character of the inspectors’ powers and duties and to save the 
farmers from having to deal with a large number of officials, 
each with a separate function (family allowances, social 
insurance, working conditions). 


The annual report on the activities of the agricultural 
inspection services in 1948 shows that the inspectors settled 
8,900 disputes concerning social insurance and thus enabled 
beneficiaries to draw nearly 17 million francs. With respect to 
family allowances, they dealt with 12,019 cases concerning 
the payment of allowances, and as a result the funds in 
question paid out over 38 million francs. As regards the 
regulation of conditions of work, their activities led to the 
settlement of 25,278 cases by amicable agreement ; through 
their intervention, arrears of wages to a total of 99,978,349 
francs were paid. On the other hand, they enabled the family 
allowance funds to recover 36,957,292 francs in unpaid contri- 
butions, and the social insurance funds to collect 47,371,728 
francs. 

These few figures are an indication of the importance 
of the agricultural inspection service. The activities of the 
inspectors have led to the speedy and friendly settlement of 
a large number of cases. The expeditious character of the 
procedure by which these results have been achieved should be 
specially stressed : simple and rapid settlement of disputes is 
one of the main factors making for social justice and, con- 
sequently, for moral stability in a country. 


CONCLUSIONS 


No legislative measure whatsoever is of value unless its 
application is fully assured. It was to meet this need that the 
agricultural inspection service was established. The question 
arises as to how far the experiment has succeeded. 
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It would go beyond the scope of the present article to 
analyse all the criticisms to which the service has been subjected 
since its creation. In any experiment it is the results achieved 
that count, and in this case they seem definitely favourable. 
In their roles of adviser, instructor and arbitrator the agricul- 
tural inspectors have certainly contributed to social progress 
in rural districts and facilitated the application of conditions 
of work which are entirely new to agriculture. The interesting 
aspect of the system, and doubtless also its success, probably 
lies in the fact that the inspectors are fully acquainted with the 
environment in which they have to work, since their training 
and the method of their recruitment are a guarantee of their 
personal “fitness for the task. They are thus in a position to 
understand the social and technical problems of agriculture 
and are also more likely to use methods of persuasion in cases of 
dispute or contravention than automatically to set repressive 
machinery in motion. 

One of the essential tasks of the inspectors is to guide the 
farmer through the labyrinth of a new social legislation which 
he has not always had the time or the opportunity to study. 
For the accomplishment of this task it is therefore indispensable 
that the inspector should be able to be in frequent touch with the 
farmer. It has been asked whether, taking into account the 
fact that the duties of the inspection service are steadily growing 
while the number of its officials remains the same, they might 
not in time become incapable of maintaining direct personal 
contact with the farmers. Such a risk would be serious, since 
in that case the inspector could no longer properly fulfil his 
functions as adviser; his mobility would be diminished and 
his activities lessened. It may be sufficient to recall that France 
comprises 37,980 communes (1946 figure), that the farms 
in each commune are almost always scattered, and that each 
inspector covers from 300 to 800 communes or more, according 
to department. 


The situation may be summarised in the words of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Economic Council at the conclusion of its 
discussion on the agricultural inspection service on 7, 8 and 
9 February 1950: 


It seems important to decide, once and for all, what view should 
be taken of the principle of inspection. Either inspection is deemed 
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to be useful, in which case it should be provided with means of 
action ; or it is deemed useless, in which case it must be abolished. 

The Economic Council considers that supervision of social 
legislation is an element of social peace in our rural areas, and as 
such should be maintained and amplified. To prevent individual 
or collective disputes and to promote a desirable social evolution, 
it is indispensable that workers and employers should be able to 
obtain advice about their rights and obligations.’ 





1 Journal officiel, 10 February 1950. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Labour Conditions in Japan in 1950 


The following information, which brings up to date a survey publish- 
ed twelve months ago*, is drawn from a report submitted to the 33rd 
Session of the International Labour Conference by Mr. Robert T. Amis, 
Director of Labor at the General Headquarters of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers in Japan. These surveys are of special 
interest in view of the closer association of Japan with the work of the 
I.L.0. since the resolutions of the Asian Regional Conference at New 
Dethi in the autumn of 1947 and the 31st Session of the International 
Labour Conference in June 1948 called for Japanese representation 
by observer delegations at I.L.0. meetings.” 


THE LABOUR MOVEMENT 


The most significant developments in the Japanese labour 
movement during the past year were the complete realignment of 
the trade unions, to present a united front, and their reorganisation 
under more responsible leadership. 

Other developments were (1) the intensification and expansion 
of labour education so as to make trade union members more active 
and responsible and (2) the further improvement and expansion of 
collective bargaining, including the clarification and recognition 
of management and labour prerogatives. 


Trade Union Reorganisation and Unification 


Since the war there have been repeated attempts by minority 
groups to use the Japanese labour movement as a means of gaining 
political control and of disrupting the economic recovery of the 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LX, No. 1, July 1949, pp. 1-27: 
“A Survey of Economic and Social Conditions in ay Sl 


2 Idem, Vol. LVII, No. 5, Ma am A Ry Asian Regional Conference 
of the International Labour 4 ew 27 October-8 November 


1947”, p. 485 ; and Vol. LVIII, No. 4, October 1948 : “ The Lie Session 
< as International Labour Conference : San Francisco, June-July ”, pp. 475- 


3 
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country. While the number of trade unionists who are in sympathy 
with radical elements has always been small, well-organised minorities 
have, in many unions, managed at times to supply leaders and 
spokesmen who have involved the unions in other than strictly 
union activities and have occasionally created tense situations. 

This lead was largely given through the National Congress of 
Industrial Unions (Sanbetsu) and the National Liaison Council of 
Labour Unions (Zenroren). The Sanbetsu, one of the two leading 
post-war federations of trade unions, was organised in the middle 
of 1946. At the peak of its influence it was supported by more than 
1¥, million workers from 19 national industrial unions. The Zenroren, 
affiliated to the World Federation of Trade Unions, was organised 
in 1947, under the sponsorship of the Sanbetsu, with the avowed 
purpose of uniting the Japanese labour movement. For a brief 
period this organisation had the support of most of the leading 
labour groups. 

Late in 1948, the so-called “democratisation” movement 
was launched by the moderate labour leaders as a concerted effort 
to shake off the growing control of trade unions by minority groups. 
The new movement speedily gathered momentum and, by late 1949, 
had the support of more than 4 million trade unionists, or some 
two thirds of the organised workers. The major portion of Japanese 
labour thus came decisively under moderate leadership. The bulk 
of the new movement’s supporters consisted of dissidents from 
the Sanbetsu, the Zenroren and several large independent industrial 
unions hitherto dominated by extremist elements. Another large 
section of Japanese labour which later joined the movement was 
represented by the General Federation of Japanese Trade Unions, 
the first post-war federation of labour unions, organised in 1946 
by leaders of the pre-war Japan Federation of Labour Unions 
(Sodomei). The maximum membership of the post-war Sodomei 
was slightly over a million in 1948. 

The newly realigned majority of Japanese labour enthusiastically 
despatched five delegates to the inaugural meeting of the Interna- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions and became affiliated 
to that organisation. Three of the Japanese delegates were elected 
to committees of the International Confederation to represent the 
interests of Asian countries. 

Previous attempts by the Sanbetsu and Zenroren to form a 
united Japanese labour front had failed because the overtures of 
these radical organisations were rejected by the bulk of the labour 
movement. However, the recent success of the moderate faction 
in winning the support of the majority of organised workers and 
Japan’s participation in the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions have stimulated efforts towards unification, and 
significant progress has been made in this direction. 

A General Council of Japanese Trade Unions (Sohyogikai) has 
been formed provisionally, with plans for formal inauguration in 
July 1950. It consists at present of some 20 major national industrial 
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unions and federations representing nearly 44% million workers. 
A number of other large labour groups are preparing to affiliate 
shortly. 

The constitution of the Council provides, and this is also the 
intention of its leaders, that it shall have some degree of authority 
over its constituent unions. The purpose is to simplify the existing 
chaotic structure of Japanese trade unionism and to build strong 
national industrial unions. 

Further impetus was given to unification by the decision of the 
Sodomei to dissolve and to recommend that its component orga- 
nisations should affiliate with the Council. In full support of the 
Council’s intentions, elements of the Sodomei pledged themselves 
to consolidate their industrial national unions with other related 
industrial organisations. 

The veluntary decision of this, the largest, labour organisation, 
representing over 848,000 workers, to dissolve in order to promote 
unification was decisive. It encouraged many hesitant labour groups 
to co-operate in unification and to support the moderate leaders. 
The endorsement of the Council’s bid for a united labour front 
by the old and highly influential leaders of the Sodomei inspired 
confidence that this effort was an earnest one and deserved support. 

Minorities in favour of extremist policies have continued to exist 
in some of the larger unions affiliated to the Council, but by now 
the “ democratic ” elements are in sufficient majority to maintain 
control of their unions. 

The opposition have made a counter-move to unify and strengthen 
their forces. In April 1950 the Sanbeisu, whose membership had 
declined to about a quarter of a million, decided to dissolve and amal- 
gamate its components with the Zenroren, which in turn was to be 
reorganised. The latter, whose membership had declined to less 
than half a million in the early part of 1950, was to be converted 
from a loosely organised liaison council into a federation of labour 
unions as the left-wing counterpart of the General Council. 


Present State of Unionisation 


The labour movement has not expanded numerically since the 
early part of 1949. In fact, at the beginning of 1950 there were only 
just over 6%, million members in 32,634 trade unions, as compared 
with the maximum of slightly over 6.7 million members in some 
36,200 trade unions in May 1949. The main reasons for the decline 
are (1) revision of the Trade Union Law which excludes supervisory 
and managerial staff from union membership, (2) personnel retrench- 
ment both in governmental and private undertakings, and (3) loss 
of leadership and lack of interest in trade union activities, especially 
among workers in the smaller establishments. 

The present trade union membership represents slightly more 
than 50 per cent. of the paid industrial labour force. No significant 
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increase in union membership may be expected in the near future, 
since the workers in the larger establishments are already extensively 
organised, and no significant expansion in industrial employment is 
expected for the time being, particularly not in the larger establish- 
ments. The large numbers of paid workers employed in small family- 
type establishments have little inducement to organise. 


Workers’ Education 


Trade unions are growing ever more conscious of the need for 
improving the quality of their membership rather than just increasing 
its size. Economic and organisational difficulties have caused unions 
to reconsider their philosophy, practices, rights and responsibilities. 
As one of the first steps towards overcoming the deficiencies of the 
labour movement, trade unions have, with the assistance of the 
Ministry of Labour, launched, intensified and expanded workers’ 
education programmes. 

Many unions are carrying on their own educational programmes, 
but the Ministry of Labour gives them a vast amount of assistance 
and is the main channel for workers’ education. The Ministry pro- 
vides unions, employers and the public with educational materials, 
facilities and instructors, 38 million yen being allocated for this 
purpose in the 1950-51 budget. 

In August 1949, a typical period, some 76,000 trade unionists 
were covered by workers’ education programmes ; 1,290 workers’ 
education meetings, lasting nearly 2,900 hours in all and comprising 
1,357 lectures, were attended by more than 92,000 persons, including 
trade unionists, managerial staff and the general public. During 
1949, courses for union officials were held in all prefectures as well as 
summer schools for trade unionists. There were 56 year-round 
schools, 17 operated by unions ; 378 labour libraries ; and 77 labour 
information centres. 

Broadcasting has been used extensively in workers’ education 
during the past three and a half years. At present the first nation- 
wide network carries a regular programme of half an hour weekly 
and additional programmes are carried by the second nation-wide 
network. 

The Ministry of Labour has produced ten films and has 5 million 
yen earmarked in the current year’s budget for film production. 
National trade unions have produced 14 films. So far 35 film strips 
have been produced, covering all major labour legislation, as 
well as such subjects as collective bargaining, proper union 
activities and how to conduct a union meeting. Other strips are in 
production. 

Sixty-day tours in the United States have been organised to give 
groups of union and Government officials firsthand experience of 
that country’s practice in labour matters. 
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Industrial Relations 


Collective bargaining has become a generally accepted procedure 
in labour-management relations despite the fact that many proce- 
dural phases and negotiating processes are still in a formative stage 
or are not fully understood. All workers, except some 1.6 million 
national and local government employees have the legal right to 
negotiate formal collective bargaining contracts. At 1 January 1950, 
of those unions and their members that were eligible to negotiate 
contracts, over 60 per cent., or 23,805, of the local unions and over 
80 per cent., or 4,651,000, of the trade unionists were covered by 
formal agreements. 

During 1949 there was a tendency on the part of employers to 
insist on considerably lower standards in collective bargaining agree- 
ments as to working conditions, workers’ prerogatives and wages 
than those included in earlier contracts. This was due partly to the 
employers’ attempt to retrieve some of the concessions they had 
made when they first realised their changed post-war status, and 
partly to the tightness of current economic conditions. However, 
in the process of negotiation employers’ and workers’ rights are 
gradually being defined. The general trend in contract provisions 
is towards longer-term agreements, inclusion of machinery for settling 
grievances, arbitration of disputes and interpretation of contracts, 
and a moratorium on work stoppages. 

Machinery for adjusting labour relations is being applied daily. 


During the past year, the operation of the central and prefectural 
relations commissions was strengthened by revision of the Labour 
Relations Adjustment Law and the promulgation of the Public 
Corporations Labour Relations Adjustment Law. The central 
and prefectural commissions have been instrumental in the pre- 
vention or settlement of all major disputes during the year and 
have also helped to settle nearly every other dispute. 


REGULATION OF CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT 


While no new basic legislation was enacted during the past 
year, most of the labour laws and implementing ordinances under- 
went some revision to clarify ambiguous sections, make certain 
provisions more effective and fill in gaps to provide for new condi- 
tions. The most significant changes were the following : 


1. Revision of the Trade Union Law requiring the inclusion in 
union constitutions of certain minimum provisions to ensure demo- 
cratic operation of union affairs and prohibiting financial support 
of unions by employers. 


2. Revision of the Labour Relations Adjustment Law clarifying 
definitions of proper acts of dispute, amending the law in conformity 
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with legislation subsequently enacted, and extending the functions 
of the Central Labour Relations Commission. 


3. Promulgation of the Public Corporation Labour Relations 
Adjustment Law to adjust disputes in government-operated under- 
takings. 

4. Extension of the Unemployment Compensation Law to 
cover casual workers. 


5. Addition of provisions to the Employment Security Law 
providing special placement service for new school graduates. 


6. Revision of the enforcement and safety and sanitation regu- 
lations under the Labour Standards Law to simplify record-keeping 
and reporting requirements for employers and to amend safety and 
sanitation standards. 


7. Enactment of the Emergency Unemployment Counter- 
Measures Law providing for work relief projects to meet any extended 
unemployment that might develop. 


There were no changes in the basic structure of labour administra- 
tive agencies. However, the Ministry of Labour and its operational 
agencies gained significantly in maturity and effectiveness, and 
labour, management and the general public were making increasing 
demands on their services. 


Enforcement of Labour Legislation 


The Labour Standards Law prescribing wages and working 
conditions has become an integral part of the life of Japanese labour 
and industry. Although, in last year’s staff cuts, the Labour Stan- 
dards Bureau lost 18 per cent. of its inspectors and 30 per cent. of 
its clerical staff, the high level of inspection was maintained by 
strengthening the administrative machinery. 

At present 1,751 inspectors, including supervisory staff, carry 
out a monthly average of 30,000 inspections. In 1949, the second 
year of enforcement, 404,895 inspections were carried out, covering 
more than 15 million workers. Over 85 per cent. of the undertakings 
inspected were found to have violated one or more of the 130 pro- 
visions of the Law or its administrative regulations. Approximately 
half of these offences, however, consisted in failure to keep records 
or to send in reports. Major offences comprised non-compliance 
with safety and sanitation regulations, failure to pay wages or 
overtime, and disregard of the provisions concerning working 
hours and days of rest, particularly as regards women. As a result 
of the Bureau’s activities, restitutions amounting to approximately 
360 million yen were made to workers. This figure does not include 
wage restitution—a serious problem during the year, since the 
aggregate amount involved in cases of non-payment of wages was 
over 5,000 million yen. 
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In general, most employers are willing to comply with the law. 
Against wilful and repeated offenders, the Labour Standards Bureau 
has adopted a vigorous policy which resulted in 989 cases being 
referred to the prosecutors in 1949. All but one of the 249 cases 
referred to the courts resulted in convictions, of which 43 involved 
penal servitude and the remainder monetary fines. 

At the end of the second year of enforcement it is evident that 
employers and workers are becoming fully aware of their rights 
and responsibilities under the Labour Standards Law. Trade unions 
are actively co-operating with the Labour Standards Bureau in 
enforcing the law. In 1949 both the trade unions and individual 
workers filed more than 27,000 complaints, which were investigated 
by the Bureau. 

The improvement of safety and sanitary conditions in work- 
places still leaves much to be desired, primarily because of the 
lack of materials and the poor financial conditions of many employers. 
Nevertheless, considerable progress was made during the past 
year and the Bureau’s intensified educational programme in this 
respect should show results in the coming year. Further progress 
is also expected from enforcement by better trained inspectors. 
A preliminary inspection manual has been prepared for the inspectors’ 
use, and funds have been appropriated for an inspectors’ training 
institute, which this year will hold four training sessions to be attend- 
ed by 240 inspectors. 


Maritime Labour. 


In 1949 an average of 113 labour standards inspectors of the 
Seamen’s Bureau, Ministry of Transportation, inspected 16,850 
vessels employing 179,040 seamen and made 887 additional inspec- 
tions in workplaces other than vessels. Approximately three 
quarters of the vessels were found to have committed offences 
against the Mariners’ Law, but of the 43,626 offences, more than 
three quarters consisted in failure to file or keep the necessary 
records. Major offences comprised failure to grant holidays with 
pay, to provide the required amount of food, and to pay on time 
wages and discharge and other allowances. As a result of the Bu- 
reau’s activities, restitutions amounting to 13,805,405 yen were made 
to seamen. In general, employers were willing to make amends, 
and the Bureau did not enforce a vigorous policy of prosecution. 
Only seven cases were referred to the prosecutor and of these only 
one reached the courts. 


Wages 


Last year it was reported that the unstable economic conditions 
of post-war Japan and the complexity of the Japanese wage struc- 
ture had combined to prevent the establishment of a tripartite 
Wage Board, as provided by the Labour Standards Law, for the 
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purpose of recommending a minimum wage. While relative stability 
of wages has been achieved as a result of the economic stabilisation 
programme, the complexity of the wage structure remains. This, 
together with other economic and political factors, is still deterring 
the Japanese Government from trying to establish a minimum 
wage. However, pressure by trade unions still continues and the 
Government may deem it advisable to put the necessary machinery 
into action. 

Although no progress can be reported towards a minimum wage, 
it is encouraging to note the improvement in real wages and in the 
purchasing power of Japanese workers during the past year. In 
March 1949, the index of manufacturing wages stood at about 131 
times the pre-war level, and that of Tokyo consumer prices at about 
214 times, the ratio between the two being 62 per cent. of the 1934- 
1936 pre-war wage-price relationship. From March 1949 to March 
1950, manufacturing wages increased 14 per cent. and Tokyo con- 
sumer prices dropped 9 per cent., bringing the wage-price ratio to 
77 per cent. of the pre-war figure. While these figures are based 
solely on comparison with consumer prices in Tokyo, this being the 
only area for which fairly reliable pre-war consumer price data are 
available, the upward trend in real wages holds good for workers 
throughout Japan. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


In March 1950, approximately 278,000 establishments employing 


almost 7 million workers were compulsorily insured under the 
Workmen’s Accident Compensation Insurance Law. The increase, 
as compared with March 1949, was over 50,000 establishments and 
700,000 workers. The number of establishments voluntarily insured 
increased from 7,040 to 9,425 in the same period. 

Many difficulties have arisen and been overcome since Sep- 
tember 1947, when the law became effective. At the outset large 
sums were lost owing to understatements by employers and unfair 
claims by workers, and for a time the financial position of the scheme 
was in jeopardy. The financial controls were tightened up by 
training supervisors and auditors. During the fiscal year 1949 
increased costs and a tremendous increase in claims, due to the com- 
bined effect of more accidents, wider knowledge of the scheme and 
increased medical costs, again threatened the financial soundness 
of the fund. However, an increase in premium rates since 1 April 
1950 and continued improvements in administration are expected 
to stabilise the fund this year. 


THE STATE OF EMPLOYMENT 


The most significant development affecting Japanese manpower 
during the year has been the changing character of the employment 
market. Since the end of the war there has been a growing problem 
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of surplus labour in Japan. This has not found expression in the 
large number of totally unemployed applying for work, nor has the 
situation been as critical as it might have been in a western country. 
This is due to two features of social life in Japan: first, family 
support for needy relatives, and, secondly, the employers’ concern 
for keeping workers on their payrolls even when not needed for 
production. 

During the past year both these factors showed signs of being 
unable to bear the burden: families found it impossible to feed 
extra mouths, and employers, owing to the economies called for 
since December 1948 by the economic stabilisation programme, 
particularly in industries competing in international markets, were 
forced to lay off substantial numbers of workers. Consequently, 
since mid-1949 there has been an increase in the number of workers 
seeking employment or work relief through public agencies, the 
number of job openings in private industry has decreased, and the 
paid industrial employment market remained at a virtual standstill. 


Measures to Counter Unemployment 


The Government has shown foresight and worked out schemes 
to protect workers from serious distress resulting from unemploy- 
ment. Thus, for the time being, the immediate problem of unemploy- 
ment arising from economic adjustment is well in hand. In February 
1950, 5,673,799 workers in 152,679 establishments employing five or 
more persons were covered by the unemployment insurance scheme. 
This scheme, which was introduced in 1947, successfully met its 
first serious test when, between February 1949 and February 1950, 
the number of persons claiming unemployment benefit increased 
tenfold to approximately 293,000. The employment offices handled 
the greatly increased workload with only a small increase in staff, 
and there were substantially no cases of failure to pay unemployment 
benefit on the due date. 

By the end of 1949, unemployment insurance was extended to 
casual workers. The scheme, operated on the British stamp plan, 
is administered by the employment service, and benefits are paid 
in cash at local offices. Benefits are payable to casual workers for 
@ maximum of 13 to 17 days in one month ; workers may requalify 
every month and they are eligible for benefit if they have had 32 
days’ employment during the two previous months. In the past 
casual workers were excluded from all public social security schemes 
and were thus dependent on professional recruiters or “ labour 
bosses ”. The protection afforded by unemployment insurance and 
workmen’s compensation will help to free this group of workers 
from such dependence. 

In May 1949, the Emergency Unemployment Counter-Measures 
Law was passed. Under this law, the Ministry of Labour measures 
actual and potential unemployment on an area basis, determines 
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economically valuable work projects in communities where serious 
unemployment is found, and subsidises the operation of such projects 
by local governments when the need arises. The scheme is co-ordinat- 
ed by the employment service. Appropriations for the current fiscal 
year allow 100,000 man-years of employment on work relief projects. 
Instead of offering full employment to a limited number of appli- 
cants, these projects equitably distribute available work among all 
unemployed, principally family wage earners, seeking the assistance 
of employment offices. 

It became evident shortly after the end of the war that the 
products and materials necessary to the health and welfare of the 
population could be greatly increased if certain types of construction 
projects were undertaken. A co-ordinated public works programme 
has been in operation since the autumn of 1946. Appropriations for 
the current fiscal year greatly exceed those available formerly, and 
it is expected that approximately one million man-years of employ- 
ment will be provided by the construction and maintenance of 
necessary public works. 

Apart from the measures described above, normal industrial 
development is being stimulated by the allocation of United States 
Aid Counterpart Funds in the form of loans to government and 
business undertakings for capital outlay in such activities as gov- 
ernment railroads and hydro-electric power projects. By this means 
not only is the potential productivity of the nation being increased, 
but current industrial activity is stimulated and new opportunities 
for employment are created. 


Employment Offices 


In February 1949 the number of persons applying for employ- 
ment was about 600,000 and there were a little over 500,000 openings. 
By February 1950 the number of applicants was almost 1.2 million 
and the openings had dropped to about 400,000. Thus, during the 
year, the situation changed from one of approximate equilibrium 
in the employment market to one in which the number of applicants 
was three times that of the openings. The efficiency of the employ- 
ment offices in meeting this situation is shown by the fact that, 
while the number of job openings decreased, the rate of placements 
went up. In February 1950, 250,000 placements were made as com- 
pared with 150,000 in February 1949. Thus the placement rate 
is more than 50 per cent. of the job openings in 1950. 

The increased rate of placements is largely due to more effective 
methods in most of the offices. “Selective placement ”, that is, 
matching the best qualified applicant with the job requirement, was 
introduced instead of the former “ spot placement ” on a first-come- 
first-served basis each day (spot placement is still practised for 
unskilled jobs). Furthermore, a special drive was made during the 
year to increase the number of job openings, chiefly by having the 
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employers visited systematically by the staff of the employment 
offices. Improved methods of handling heavy loads of applications 
were introduced in the large city employment offices, and a placement 
service by schools for their graduates was started in co-operation 
with local employment offices. 

Much progress was made in standardising and reinforcing the 
operation of employment offices by training prefectural officials and 
employment office managers. The basis for the training programme 
was an employment security manual prepared by the Ministry of 
Labour. Moreover, researches into methods of operation are being 
carried out at special experimental employment offices. 


Elimination of Labour Bosses 


Satisfactory progress has been made in the elimination of labour 
bosses. The system is very deeply entrenched, but it is estimated 
that about half of the 2% million workers formerly under boss 
control have now been freed ; about 200,000 of these were freed by 
the efforts of the employment offices between March 1949 and 
March 1950. 

During the past year many manufacturers have found that they 
could comply with the laws against labour bosses and dispense with 
the services of these bosses, with advantage both to themselves and 
to their workers. Where bosses formerly supplied workers for a fee, 
employers have now either put the workers on their own payroll or 
learnt that they can depend on the employment offices for temporary 
workers. 

Substantial progress has also been made during the past year in 
carrying out a plan to eliminate the bosses in harbour work. Under 
this plan, which has been tested at one large port with such success 
that it has now been extended to all the other major ports in Japan, 
stevedore and longshore companies are to secure their temporary 
labour either by loan from other companies or from the employment 
office. In the experimental port, a special employment office has 
been set up with an experienced staff, which is able to supply all 
kinds of stevedore and longshore labour at short notice. The service 
is free, and employers have expressed their satisfaction with it. 
Vacancies are generally filled by a rotation system which guarantees 
every worker a fair share of available work. Moreover, the workers 
appreciate getting their pay in full directly from the employer. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


Under the Employment Security Law of 1947, a system of public 
vocational training centres was established. In March 1950, 306 
training centres were in operation with a total number of 14,000 
trainees, and 472 courses were given in such subjects as cabinet 
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making, tailoring, automobile repairs, machine-shop work and 
typing. The purpose of the training is to develop a moderate degree 
of skill in workers who would otherwise be unable to obtain jobs and 
to supply industry with semi-skilled workers. During the past two 
years the great majority of workers who completed their training 
in these centres found employment in the occupation for which they 
were trained. The vocational training centres co-operate closely 
with the employment offices in selecting courses which will train 
workers for the skills needed by industry and in the selection and 
placement of trainees. 

Handicapped persons are accepted in many of the regular training 
centres and are trained side by side with normal workers. Moreover, 
some 700 persons are at present being trained in five special centres 
for the seriously handicapped. A new law provides for co-operation 
between the Ministries of Labour and Welfare in the rehabilitation 
and vocational training of handicapped persons. The first centre 
under this law has already been established at one of the national 
rehabilitation hospitals. 

“Training Within Industry ” was introduced in Japan during 
the past year. The Ministry of Labour has a staff of some 13 specia- 
lists and instructors in T.W.I. methods, and arrangements have been 
made for a team of experts from the United States to visit the coun- 
try in order to assist in the scheme. The job instruction training 
programme has been tried out with gratifying results in a number 
of important plants. 


PROTECTION OF WOMEN AND YOUNG WORKERS 


The participation of women in politics and union affairs is 
growing ; increasing numbers of women are entering new occupa- 
tions in the professions, high government service, education and 
various other activities in the life of the community. A recent study 
showed that at the end of 1949 women accounted for nearly 20 per 
cent. of the total number of government employees, as compared with 
8 per cent. in 1940. Of the 682 women officials, 85 per cent. had been 
appointed in 1947 and 1948. 

The 1% million women trade unionists are taking a more 
active part in union affairs and are better represented at the policy- 
making levels in their unions. Women’s sections, which provide 
a special means within the unions for training women to share in 
union responsibilities, have aided in this development. 

Illegal child labour has been virtually eliminated, young 
workers have been removed from jobs declared to be harmful or 
dangerous, and their working hours are strictly regulated. 

It may now be said without exaggeration that child labour is 
virtually non-existent in large establishments, and that small and 
medium-sized establishments are becoming increasingly aware of 
child labour restrictions. Many of the deplorable practices which 
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were common in Japan, such as money-in-advance contracts, res- 
trictions on the life of workers lodging in dormitories and general 
exploitation of women and young workers, are rapidly dying out. 

The Women’s and Minors’ Bureau, which has been in existence 
for 2% years has made a great contribution to the advancement 
of women in all occupations and to the protection of young workers. 
Its central and field office staffs are actively engaged in educational 
and informational work ; posters, leaflets, pamphlets, films and film 
strips have been prepared to meet specific needs. Special annual 
campaigns—Women’s Week and Young Workers’ Protection Week 
—have been organised to focus public attention on these problems. 

This year, in conjunction with Women’s Week, a national con- 
ference considered the important questions of equal pay, improve- 
ment of rural life, and modernisation of the family system. The 
Bureau also has special programmes of activity dealing with such 
matters as self-government of dormitories, union participation, 
expansion of employment opportunities, and improvement of welfare 
facilities. Research on problems of special interest to women and 
young workers has comprised studies on conditions in silk-reeling 
mills, employment of women in government service, young persons 
in street trades, working conditions for nurses, and industrial home 
work. 





The National Health Service in England 
and Wales’ 


The agenda of the 34th Session (1951) of the International Labour 
Conference contains an item on “ Objectives and minimum standards 
of social security”. Consideration of this item in 1951 will be the 
first phase in the double-discussion procedure of the Conference, but 
a preparatory discussion took place at the first session of the Committee 
of Social Security Experts, held at Wellington, New Zealand, from 
8 to 17 February 1950.2 The usual summary of law and practice, 
followed by a questionnaire for Governments, has been published * 
together with a reprint of a series of articles which appeared in the 
Review in 1949.4 The report which appears below summarises the 
main features of one of the five schemes constituting the post-war 
system of social security in the United Kingdom. 


INTRODUCTION 


The system of social security in the United Kingdom centres 
round five schemes which came into operation in Great Britain 
during the years 1946-1948. These schemes are (1) the-National 
Health Service, providing free treatment to the whole population 
for every condition requiring medical care ; (2) the National Insurance 
Scheme, providing the cash benefits normally covered by social 
insurance other than employment injury benefit ; (3) the Industrial 
Injury Insurance Scheme, providing for employment injury ; (4) the 
Family Allowances Scheme ; and (5) the National Assistance Scheme, 
providing cash assistance in case of need. 





1 This article, though published under the responsibilit ty of the International 
ie 


Labour Office, is very largely drawn from reports supplied to the Office by the 
United Kingdom Government. 

2 Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. III, No. 9, 1 May 1950, pp. 825-329. 

3 International Labour Conference, 34th Session, 1951, —— IV (1) : Objectives 
and Minimum Standards of Social Security (Geneva, I. L. O., 1950). 

4 See International Labour Review, Vol. LIX, No. 6, ay 1949, pp. 668-683, 
and Vol. LX, Nos. 1 to 3, July to September 1949, pp. 28-47, 111- 131, 238-261 
and 384: “ Post-War Trends in Social Security ”. 
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All these schemes are interdependent in the sense that the two 
insurance schemes are framed on the assumption that medical 
benefit is not required owing to the existence of the National Health 
Service. The insurance cash benefits, it may be added, take into 
account the provision of family allowances, and it is assumed that 
cases of hardship to which insurance benefits are not applicable will 
be covered under the National Assistance Scheme. 

The purpose of the National Health Service is to secure improve- 
ment in the physical and mental health of the people and to provide 
a full range of services for the prevention, diagnosis and treatment 
of illness. 

The service is administered by the Minister of Health, who 
delegates his powers to the various executive bodies dealing with 
hospital and specialist services, general medical and pharmaceutical 
services, and local health authority services, respectively. 

The National Health Service is a direct charge on the State 
except for a relatively small contribution from the National Insur- 
ance Scheme, which on the contrary is financed by contributions from 
protected persons and employers, with proportionate contributions 
from the State and other subsidies from public funds. The service 
came into force on 5 July 1948. 


ScoPE OF PROTECTION 


The population in general is covered by the National Health 
Service, free of charge, for medical care whatever the cause from 
which the need arises, irrespective of age, nationality or length of 
residence, means or occupation, and without time limit. There are 
no qualifying periods or other conditions unrelated to the applicant’s 
health. 

Medical service is available for any condition requiring treatment 
which is designed to improve physical or mental health, or for the 
prevention, diagnosis or treatment of illness. Illness includes mental 
illness and any injury or disability requiring medical, surgical, 
dental or pharmaceutical treatment. Treatment is available without 
restriction as to the cause of the condition or its duration or probable 
issue. Facilities cover domiciliary, hospital and specialised services, 
and research, bacteriological, blood transfusion and other auxiliary 
services. 

The maternity medical services are provided, after diagnosis of 
pregnancy by a medical practitioner having obstetric experience, 
throughout the ante-natal period, at the confinement if the midwife 
in charge sends for the practitioner or if the practitioner thinks it 
necessary, and for the period after confinement. Additional facilities 
are the same as for other conditions requiring medical care. 

The National Health Service Act also provides general health 
care through local authorities. The duties of these authorities include 
the establishment of health centres; the care of expectant and 
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nursing mothers and children under five years, with special reference 
to dental care, midwifery, health visiting, home nursing, vaccination 
and immunisation, ambulance services, prevention of illness, care 
and after-care, and domestic help. 

Local health authorities also have duties under the Lunacy and 
Mental Treatment Acts and the Mental Deficiency Acts. 


PROVISION OF BENEFITS 


The service is designed to provide, so long as may be necessary, 
whatever form of medical care may be required in the individual 
case. Its chief components are: 


(1) a general practitioner, or family doctor, service ; 
(2) a pharmaceutical service ; 
(3) general dental and ophthalmic services ; 
(4) hospital and specialist services ; 
(5) services provided by local health authorities, as outlined 
above. 
General Practitioner Care 


The professional attention of a general practitioner is made 
available to all. The principle of the “family doctor ” is preserved. 
Every member of the community may choose the doctor he wishes, 
provided only that the doctor is taking part in the service and 
consents to attend him and that the number of patients on the 
individual doctor’s list does not exceed 4,000. All but a small number 
of general practitioners are, in fact, taking part in the service. 
Participation does not prevent a doctor from having private patients. 
At present the doctor’s practice is nearly always organised from his 
own surgery. In due course, however, local health authorities will 
establish health centres which doctors will be able to use for conve- 
nience and for the greater medical facilities provided. 

A person applies to the doctor on an official form and, if accepted, 
is then provided with a medical card by the executive council for 
the area. (The executive council is the body administering general 
and pharmaceutical services in a defined area.) The patient may 
change his doctor at any time and without restriction. Similarly, 
a doctor has the right to refuse an applicant. A person who has 
difficulty in obtaining a doctor in this way can apply to the executive 
council to be assigned to one. 


Pharmaceutical Service 


Every person on a doctor’s list is entitled to free medicine and 
specified medical appliances as prescribed by the doctor. These are 





1 See below, p. 49. 
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supplied by chemists who have joined the service. In rural areas, 
however, the doctor may himself supply the medicines and appliances. 


General Dental Service 


Through the general dental service, patients are provided free of 
charge with all forms of treatment, including dentures, necessary for 
the restoration of dental fitness, and all repairs, and also replacements 
not necessitated by carelessness. The patient can, on payment of the 
extra cost, be given some kinds of more expensive treatment or 
appliances not clinically necessary. As in the general medical prac- 
titioner services, there is complete freedom of choice by patients and 
by dentists of patients. Dentists may treat private as well as National 
Health Service patients if they wish. Patients are not required to 
register with dentists and the ordinary practice of visiting by appoint- 
ment is followed. 


Ophthalmic Service 


Temporarily a supplementary service organised by executive 
councils is provided, but when arrangements can be made in due 
course this service will be taken over by the hospital and specialist 
services. Under the ophthalmic service, patients may have their eyes 
tested and be supplied with glasses free of charge. Any ophthalmic 
medical practitioner or ophthalmic optician may be consulted in the 
testing of sight, and any ophthalmic or dispensing optician in the 


supply of glasses. There are several types of glasses which are 
provided free of charge and others which the patient may have on 
payment of the extra cost. The patient is free to choose whichever 
type he likes. Repairs or replacements are done free except where 
they are necessitated by carelessness. 


Hospital and Specialist Services 


These services provide—normally, on the recommendation of 
a patient’s general practitioner or the advice of a specialist—all 
forms of hospital care and treatment, both in-patient and out- 
patient, in every kind of hospital, in maternity homes, tuberculosis 
sanatoria, infectious disease units, institutions for the chronic sick, 
convalescent homes and rehabilitation centres. They also provide 
specialist opinion, for instance, at the request of a general practitioner, 
and specialist treatment such as plastic surgery, cancer treatment, 
orthopaedic and ear, nose and throat treatment. Specialist opinion 
and treatment is provided not only in hospitals, institutions and 
clinics, but also, where this is medically necessary, at the homes of 
the patients. A blood transfusion service and pathological laboratory 
service are at the disposal of every hospital as part of the general 
services. Appliances prescribed by specialists, such as artificial 
limbs, hearing aids and medical prostheses, are provided by the 
hospital service. 
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Local Health Authority Services 


These services, which include home nursing and some other forms 
of medical care, but mainly general health care for the maintenance 
of community health, are provided by the major local authorities, 
the county councils and county borough councils and form an 
important addition to the general practitioner and hospital and 
specialist services. Where, for example, maternity care is provided 
in the patient’s home, the patient may call upon the services either 
of a general practitioner or obstetrician, or of her own family doctor 
if he is willing to undertake maternity work. The doctor carries out 
ante-natal examinations and attends at the confinement if he thinks 
it necessary. The remainder of the ante-natal care is provided by the 
midwife, working under the local health authorities. The midwife 
visits the patient regularly before the confinement, gives her all 
necessary help and advises in carrying out the doctor’s instructions, 
delivers the patient (unless the doctor considers it necessary to be 
present) and continues in attendance for the first 14 days after the 
birth. 

Confinements in hospital are mostly reserved for mothers likely 
to need special medical attention or for cases where home conditions 
are unsuitable. 

An obstetric practitioner service is also arranged with the local 
Executive Council administering general medical and pharma- 
ceutical services. Milk and vitamins are issued free to expectant and 
nursing mothers and to children under five. Dental care especially 
is arranged for them. 

The local health authorities are required to provide, equip and 
maintain health centres. It is intended that these shall provide, 
under one roof, ante-natal and post-natal clinics, a child welfare clinic 
and school treatment centre, other local health services and facilities 
for general practitioner, dental, ophthalmic and pharmaceutical 
services provided by the local Executive Council administering these 
services. Such centres will be freely available to the persons residing 
in the area. 

The local health authority maintains also a domiciliary service, 
through the health visitor, for the purpose of giving advice as to the 
care of young children, to persons suffering from illness and to 
expectant or nursing mothers, and as to the measures necessary to 
prevent the spread of infection. 

Home nursing and domestic help will be provided where such help 
is required owing to the presence of any person who is ill, lying-in, 
pregnant, mentally defective, aged or a child. A charge may be 
made according to the means of the family, assessed by the Council. 

The local health authority is also responsible, under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, for school medical services providing inspection 
and treatment, both general and specialist. Milk and meals, and also 
clothing if necessary, must be available at the school and facilities 
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for recreation and social and physical training, for which purpose 
the authority may establish camps, playing fields, gymnasiums and 
a swimming bath. Children in the area who require special physical 
or mental education must be ascertained and facilities for handi- 
capped pupils must be provided. The school nurse follows up cases. 
There are child guidance as well as medical clinics. 

Arrangements are made with medical practitioners for vaccina- 
tion and diphtheria immunisation. An ambulance service is also 
available. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Responsibility for the National Health Service rests with the 
Minister of Health. The Minister has the duty of providing a com- 
prehensive health service and therefore controls the professional 
services available to the population and the benefits in kind. 

The ministerial responsibility for the administration of the 
National Health Service is exercised through the following bodies : 


1. Executive councils operate for each county and county 
borough area in regard to the administration of the so-called practi- 
tioner services, which include general medical, general dental, phar- 
maceutical and supplementary ophthalmic services. In a few cases 
two areas are combined under one executive council. Each council 
consists of a chairman and four other members appointed by the 


Minister, eight members appointed by the local health authority, 
seven by the doctors of the area, three by the dentists and two by 
the pharmacists. 


2. Regional hospital boards are charged with the organisation 
and control of the hospital and specialist services, with hospital 
management committees responsible for the detailed management 
of individual hospitals or groups of hospitals. Hospitals recognised 
as teaching hospitals, however, are administered by boards of gov- 
ernors which are responsible generally for administering the teaching 
hospital or hospitals on the Minister’s behalf. 


3. The local health authorities. Local and regional administra- 
tion are both in the hands of the 62 county councils and 83 borough 
councils, which are elected by adult suffrage. 

Schemes by which the local health authorities propose to carry 
out their duties require the approval of the Minister of Health. 
He has power to direct local health authorities in the event of their 
failing in his opinion to carry out their duties. 


Practitioner Services 
The general medical, general dental, pharmaceutical and supple- 


mentary ophthalmic services are administered, under the supervision 
of the Minister of Health, by the executive councils. 
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The executive councils are assisted by a medical practices commit- 
tee, consisting of a chairman, who must be a medical practitioner, 
six other medical practitioners and two other members, who are all 
appointed by the Minister after consultation with the organisations 
representative of the medical profession. The medical practices 
committee has the task of determining which areas already have a 
sufficient number of doctors and will therefore be closed to applicants. 
It also deals with the allocation of practices which have become 
vacant. However, every registered practitioner has an absolute 
right to be admitted to practice under the National Health Service 
in any area that has not been declared closed by the committee. 

A tribunal is set up to enquire into cases referred by the executive 
councils and arising out of complaints regarding the efficiency of the 
medical, ophthalmic, dental or pharmaceutical services. The chair- 
man is a practising barrister or solicitor appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, one member is nominated by the Association of Executive 
Councils and one person on the tribunal must be of the same profes- 
sion as the person whose case is being investigated. 

Local medical committees, local dental committees and local 
pharmaceutical committees, constituted independently by the profes- 
sions concerned, represent the profession locally and are available for 
consultation by the executive council and for investigating any 
matters referred to them by the council that relate to the administra- 
tion of the appropriate services, whether or not any such matter 
has been raised on complaint. 


Hospital and Specialist Services 


Hospitals have been placed in groups consisting of an average of 
seven hospitals and 1,300 beds. Each of these groups is under the 
control of a hospital management committee, whose members are 
appointed by the regional hospital board after consultation with 
the local health authorities and the executive councils in the area, 
the senior medical and dental staff of the group hospitals and such 
other organisations as the board consider to be concerned. 

Hospital management committees are responsible for the day- 
to-day administration of the hospitals and for the appointment of 
all but senior staff, the latter being appointed by the regional 
hospital board itself. 

Teaching hospitals are placed under boards of governors, which 
combine the functions of hospital management committees with 
those of regional hospital boards. The boards of governors are 
appointed by the Minister—approximately half on the nomination 
of the university with which the hospital is associated, the regional 
hospital board and the medical and dental teaching staff of the 
hospital, and the remainder after consultation with such local 
authorities and other bodies as appear to the Minister to be con- 
cerned. 
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There are 14 regional hospital boards in England and Wales, 
each responsible for the general planning of the hospital and specialist 
services in their area and for the appointment of senior staff, mainly 
consultants. 

These boards are appointed by the Minister after consultation 
with the university with which the provision of hospital services is 
to be associated, the medical profession in the area, the local health 
authorities in the area and such other organisations as appear to the 
Minister to be concerned. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE APPOINTMENT 
AND REMUNERATION OF MEDICAL AND ALLIED STAFF 


Payments are normally made direct by the service to the practi- 
titioner and not by way of refund of fees charged to the patient. 


General Practitioners 


Executive councils are required by the National Health Service 
Act to make arrangements with medical practitioners for the provi- 
sion by them of personal medical services for all persons in the area 
who wish to take advantage of the arrangements. The general terms 
and conditions on which medical practitioners take part in this 
service have been settled after discussion nationally between the 
Minister and the profession. 

Normally a medical practitioner’s main income comes from 
capitation fees, but in special circumstances he may, if he wishes and 
an executive council or, on appeal, the Minister agrees, receive a 
fixed annual payment of £300 and slightly lower capitation fees. 
Practitioners may also receive various other payments, such as 
“inducement ” payment for doctors in difficult or unpopular areas, 
a grant for training assistants and a mileage allowance for doctors 
in rural areas. The annual remuneration, including all elements, 
works out on an average at 18s. per person on the doctor’s list or at 
17s. 5d. after deduction of the sum set aside for the mileage fund. 
The fee actually paid to the individual practitioner may be somewhat 
lower—for 122 executive councils, it varied from 14s. 9d. to 17s. 
10d.—since basic salaries are paid out of the pool so constituted. 
Maternity fees and payments for immunisation and vaccination—a 
local authority service—are in addition to the abovementioned 
remuneration. The Government contributes 8 per cent. of net remu- 
neration towards superannuation, while the contribution of the 
general practitioner is 6 per cent. of his net remuneration, 35 per cent. 
being regarded as practice expenses. In the case of practitioners with 
lists under 2,350, the basic salary means a higher payment per 
patient. 





1 British Medical Journal, 15 October 1949, Supplement, p. 169. 
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Specialists 

The regional hospital boards and the boards of governors of 
teaching hospitals appoint specialists on a whole-time or part-time 
basis under terms and conditions of service agreed nationally be- 
tween the Minister and the profession. Work in out-patient depart- 
ments of hospitals and clinics is included, along with the care of 
in-patients, in the duties of hospital specialists. 

Whole-time appointments, at the age of 32 or over, carry a basic 
salary of £1,700 rising to £2,750 per annum. Additional remunera- 
tion of £500 to £2,500 per annum may be paid where a consultant is 
considered to be specially distinguished. Other senior hospital 
practitioners who may limit their activities to particular branches of 
medicine but are not of full consultant status receive salaries of 
£1,300 rising to £1,750 per annum for whole-time appointments. 
Clinical teachers may also be paid from university sources for teaching 
work. Part-time salary is broadly proportional to whole-time, 
according to the time spent. Travelling and subsistence expenses are 
payable in addition. 

Domiciliary consultations by part-time specialists are paid for 
separately on a fee per consultation basis, with certain increases where 
private apparatus is used or a very long distance has to be travelled. 

Medical officers in the hospital and specialist service, whether 
employed whole-time or part-time, are also entitled to superannua- 
tion and to annual leave and sick leave. 





























Dentists 


Executive Councils are required by the National Health Service 
Act to make arrangements with dentists for the provision of general 
dental services for persons whom the dentists undertake to accept. 
The general terms and conditions under which dentists take part 
have been settled after discussion nationally between the Minister 
and the profession. 

Dentists working in their own surgeries are paid on the basis of 
work done, each item of service carrying a fixed fee. A dentist on 
hospital staff is paid by salary in the same way as his medical 
colleagues. 














Midwives 
Domiciliary midwives are appointed by the local health author- 
ities, which pay them salaries at rates nationally agreed. 








Residential Care 


Hospitals, convalescent homes and other medical institutions are 
the property of the Minister of Health. Their staff is employed 
whole-time or part-time by regional hospital boards, boards of 
governors of teaching hospitals or hospital management commit- 
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tees, usually at rates which have been agreed with representative 
professional or trade union organisations concerned. Reference has 
already been made to the remuneration of specialists for residential 
care. 
Under the hospital service, residential care is also provided in 
some of the relatively few hospitals which are not in the National 
Health Service, under contracts made between the Minister and the 
owners. 

Residential recuperation care for patients not requiring medical 
treatment is also provided by local health authorities within the 
scope of their preventive and after-care services. 


Ophthalmic Service 


This service is provided both by the hospital service, through its 
own ophthalmic staff, and as a supplementary measure, while the 
hospital service is being built up, by the practitioner service through 
ophthalmic medical practitioners and opticians with whom the 
executive councils are in contract. 


Other Local Health Authority Services 


Local health authorities provide such services as care of expectant 
and nursing mothers and children under five years of age, midwifery, 
health visiting, home nursing, vaccination and immunisation, ambul- 
ance services and other preventive care and domestic help, through 
staff employed by them whole-time or part-time. 


MEDICAL SUPPLIES 


Drugs and minor appliances, such as bandages prescribed by a 
medical practitioner for a patient registered with him under the 
National Health Service, are supplied by chemists under agreements 
made with the executive councils. The general terms and conditions 
of these agreements have been settled after discussions between the 
Minister and organisations representing the chemists on the national 
level. Major appliances, such as artificial limbs and surgical boots, 
are prescribed by specialists under the Hospital Service and provided 
by firms with which contracts have been made. Dental appliances, 
except for treatment given in hospital, are provided under arrange- 
ments for general dental services referred to above. 

Payments are normally made direct by the service to the supplier 
and not by way of refund of fees charged to the patient. 


SUPERVISION 


The service is supervised by the Minister of Health, who makes 
regulations determining the general principles and has power to 
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declare that any executive council is in default, in which case its 
members must vacate their office. 

Responsibility for the supervision of professional care is vested 
in bodies which act as agents of the Minister of Health. 

In the hospital and specialist services, the hospital management 
committees, or boards of governors in the case of teaching hospitals, 
are generally speaking responsible for day-to-day administration in 
seeing that patients receive sufficient and adequate care. Since 
senior medical and dental staff are employed by regional boards (or 
boards of governors), these boards have the responsibility of seeing 
that competent practitioners are appointed. 

There is no medical supervisory officer in individual hospitals in 
relation to the senior staff of the hospital, except where there is a 
medical superintendent. In any case, the object is to leave the 
individual practitioner the fullest responsibility for the care of 
patients in his charge. 

The staff engaged in a local health authority’s service is super- 
vised by that authority. 

Persons engaged in the practitioner service are responsible to the 
executive councils with which they are in contract for providing 
a proper standard of service. Supervision is confined to the right to 
“investigation of any matters relating to the administration of 
general medical services, pharmaceutical services or ophthalmic 
or dental services whether or no any such matter has been raised on 
complaint ”. Such investigatien is referred by the local executive 
council to the appropriate service committee. Action by the 
council may go as far as making representations to the Minister of 
Health that the continued inclusion of the medical practitioner, 
chemist, dentist or ophthalmic practitioner on the list of those 
engaged in the service would be prejudicial to the service. 


Disputes and Penalties 


Hospital and Specialist Services. 


Complaints by patients. The patient may complain about his 
treatment to the hospital management committee which will 
investigate the complaint. If the committee or, in the case of senior 
medical or dental staff, the regional hospital board, is satisfied 
that a member of its staff had acted improperly, the ultimate 
sanction open to it would be dismissal, subject to the right of 
appeal. A patient who is aggrieved with the treatment given him 
may proceed in the courts against the doctor who attended him or 
against the hospital authority. In the case of lay staff, an action 
would normally be brought against the hospital management com- 
mittee. The committee does not interfere in clinical matters between 





1 See above, p. 50. 
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doctor and patient and will not normally accept responsibility 
in the courts for misdemeanours of doctors. 


Complaints by staff. A doctor of consultative status who is to 
be dismissed by a regional hospital board may appeal to the Minister, 
who will seek the advice of a professional committee before deciding 
whether to confirm the dismissal. Machinery for the hearing of 
appeals against dismissal of other staff will be provided, and the 
nature of this machinery is being discussed with the employees’ 
representatives. 


Local Health Authorities. 


The relationship between the local health authority and its staff 
is normally that of employer and employee. 


Practitioner Services. 


A formal procedure is laid down by regulations issued under the 
National Health Service Act of which the main features are as 
follows. 

In each executive council area a medical, dental and pharma- 
ceutical service committee has been established ; half the members 
are appointed by the local medical practitioners, dentists or pharma- 
cists, as the case may be, the other half by the lay members of the 
executive council, and there is a lay chairman. 

All complaints (other than those involving purely professional 
considerations, which are, in the first instance, dealt with by wholly 
professional bodies)—such as complaints of failure to provide a 
proper standard of service—are considered, in the first instance, 
by the local medical, dental, or pharmaceutical committee, which 
reports to the executive council, whose decision in the case is notified 
to the Minister. 

Penalties may consist of warnings or, in more serious cases, the 
withholding of payments. 

An appeal may be made by either party from the decision of the 
executive council to the Minister, whose decision is final. This does 
not, however, apply to a decision to make representations to the 
tribunal mentioned above.' 

In the most serious cases, the executive council may report to 
the tribunal that the practitioner should no longer be permitted to 
take part in the service. If the tribunal’s decision is in favour of the 
practitioner, it is final. If it is against him, he can appeal to the 
Minister, whose decision is then final. 

The procedure is similar in the case of complaints against persons 
providing supplementary ophthalmic services. The ophthalmic 
services committee of the executive council conducts the initial 
investigation in these cases. 





1 See p. 50. 
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FINANCING OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The National Health Service, as already noted, is a direct charge 
on the State, except for the contribution out of the National Insur- 
ance Fund. 

The State meets the whole cost of the hospital and specialist 
services and of the general medical, dental and pharmaceutical 
services, and half the cost of the services provided by local autho- 
rities, subject to the offsets resulting from the contributions from 
the National Insurance Fund, which are calculated by multiplying the 
estimated number of contributions paid by insured persons by a speci- 
fied weekly sum for each category, namely, 10d. for men over the age 
of 18, 8d. for women over 18 and 6d. for young persons under 18. 
These contributions are shared by the insured and their employers 
in the case of employees but paid in full by the insured person in the 
case of persons working on their own account and those not gainfully 
occupied. 

Payments by private patients in hospitals are also used to offset 
the State contribution. The same applies to the superannuation 
contributions paid by employees and employers under the National 
Health Service, since the State meets the cost of pensions. 

The net expenditure is met out of appropriations voted by 
Parliament, i.e., by the taxpayer. 

Local authorities meet out of the rates levied by them half the 
cost of the health services they provide and certain of the minor 
schemes of specialised social security, such as free meals at schools. 

The total (gross) cost of the National Health Service in 1948-49, 
the first year of operation, greatly exceeded the original estimate. 
This was £265 million, as against a revised estimate of £368 million, 
with a net cost to the taxpayer of £278 million, the other £90 million 
being contributed from the National Insurance Fund (£41 million), 
or met from superannuation contributions and recoveries from 
patients by hospital boards. The revised estimate for the year 
1949-50 was £450 million as against an original estimate of £352 
million. For 1950-51 the cost is estimated at £484 million ; in 1946, 
when the Bill was passed, the service was believed to cost £167 
million a year. 

The percentage of the total gross cost spent on pharmaceutical, 
dental and ophthalmic services rose from 19.8 in 1948-49 to 24.2 in 
1949-50. The share of the dental service alone increased from 
£29.1 million to £48.6 million, that of the pharmaceutical service 
from £23.6 million to £35.3 million. The general practitioner service 
accounted for 12.3 per cent. of the total expenditure in 1948-49 
but only 10.5 per cent. in 1949-50, the cost in the latter year amount- 
ing to £47.1 million, or less than that of the dental service. Finally, 
the cost of hospital and specialist services represented 49 per cent. 
of the total cost in 1948-49 and 51.7 per cent. in 1949-50. 

1 The above estimates are for Great Britain (England and Wales, and Scotland). 
? Cf. also British Medical Journal, 18 March 1950, pp. 664 et seq. 
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EXPERIENCE UNDER THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


By the end of 1949 the vast majority of general practitioners had 
applied for participation in the National Health Service, and some 
95 per cent. of the population had registered with one of these. 
However, the distribution of doctors, which before the service 
was introduced was heavily weighted in favour of the wealthier 
residential districts, does not as yet appear to have been considerably 
modified under the service, although the medical practices’ com- 
mittees have the power to declare districts over-doctored and thus 
to direct the establishment of new practices to other less fortunate 
areas. According to the report of the London Executive Council, 
there is an average of one general practitioner for each 1,640 patients 
in the London area, without counting the 263 assistants employed 
by the 1,958 doctors on the list of the council. Yet in March 1950, 
no fewer than 206 doctors were found to have lists of patients 
exceeding the maximum number prescribed by law, namely, 4,000 
for a single-handed doctor. A survey of the distribution of doctors 
by boroughs shows that certain wealthier districts have an average 
of one doctor for 1,261 patients, while in the inner East End there 
are 2,472, or twice as many patients per doctor. For a group of 
southern boroughs, the average is 2,897.1 

The work load of general practitioners appears to have become 
greater, owing to the increase in the number of patients on their 
lists and, allegedly, also because the population is making more 
extensive use of medical facilities than before the advent of the 
National Health Service. 

A study * of the results of the reguiar survey of sickness carried 
out on behalf of the Registrar-General for the year ending June 
1949 shows that, compared with the 12 months preceding the 
National Health Service, 5 per cent. more adults aged 16 and over 
had some illness, and that the number of individual illnesses increased 
by 8 per cent. 

The number of days of incapacity, that is, days away from work 
or kept indoors on account of illness, increased by 22 per cent. and 
the number of consultations with doctors increased by 13 per cent. 
The increase in incapacity and in medical consultations—the study 
concludes—was greater among women than men and greater among 
elderly than young adults. Families whose chief wage earner had a 
small income, especially in the case of women, had less frequent medical 
attention before the National Health Service was introduced than 
those who could better afford to pay for it. Since July 1948, the 
date on which the service was introduced, the number of medical 
consultations among persons in the small income groups has greatly 
increased, but among those with large incomes it has become less. 





1 The Times, 2 June 1950 ; British Medical Journal, 3 June 1950, Supplement, 


p. 249. 
2 W. P. D. LoGan : “ Illness, I and Medical Attention among Adults, 
1947/49”, in The Lancet, 22 April 1950, pp. 773 et seq. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as foliows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November): Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I, Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Changes in the Tables 
Table I. 


Chile. A series has been introduced showing the registered applicants 
for work. There are no limitations to the branches of economic activity or 
age groups covered. The figures are derived by subtracting from the total 
who have registered the number who have obtained a job. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Changes in the Table 


The series for French Equatorial Africa and the French Zone of Germany 
have been omitted, owing to lack of current data. 


Netherlands Antilles (Curagao). A series has been introduced, a detailed 
description of which will be given in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 
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Norway. A new index, base 1949= 100, has been linked to the earlier 
index. 

The number of items included is as follows: food, 141; beverages, 13 ; 
tobacco, 10 ; fuel and light, 9 ; clothing and footwear, 50 ; furniture and other 
household goods, 44; house cleaning and personal care, 33; miscellaneous 
expenditures, 39. Direct taxes, gifts, fire insurance premiums and dues to 
various organisations other than trade unions are not included. 

The percentage weights used in the computation of the index numbers 
are: 


Beverages and tobacco. . 
Coal, coke, wood, fuel oil . 
Gas and electricity. . . . 
Clothing 


The weights are based on a family living study conducted among 452 wage 
earners’ families in 53 towns and industrial centres during the period May 
1947-April 1948. However, the weights for fats, sugar, milk and cream have 
been revised to allow for the increased supply of these commodities. The 
average size of the families was 3.61 persons and the average annual income 
kr. 8,131.92. 

Most prices have been obtained from all 53 towns and industrial centres. 
The price of any commodity used in the computation of the index numbers 
is the weighted arithmetic average of the prices of that commodity in all 
53 towns and industrial centres. Population figures are used as weights. 


Poland. An index with post-war weights has been substituted for the 
index previously published. It applies to a working man’s family in Warsaw 
and is based on free market prices. It is composed of 94 articles classified 
into 8 groups with the following pre-war (1937) and post-war (1947) per- 
centage weights : 


No. of E Weights 
| articles | Pre-war | Post-war 


46.0 | 61.9 
| 4.2 














Alcohol and tobacco 8 
Fuel and light 4 
Clothing and shoes -6 
Hygiene and health 8 
-3 
6 
5 


Culture and educational expenses 








The index is computed as a weighted aggregate, the weight for each 
item being the arithmetic average of the pre-war and post-war weights. 
In establishing the 1947 weights, the consumption of rationed articles was 
taken into account. 


Saar. A series has been introduced, a detailed description of which will 
be given in a forthcoming issue of the Review. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not andl» Ao pean 

nil. or ble. 

revised since previous issue. 
represented by a few branches only. 


tes to men only (wages tables). 
when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 


has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick-faced type: index number (100) in base year. 
Italics index numbers based on another year than 1937. 
Figures in brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 


Note : Figures for the se te industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, [X, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of the groups fuel and light, Eos and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table 

Further information on the scope and » ae of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. No, 1, January 1950, pp. “> 
For notes on the methods of > dacalaeli see the descriptions commencing w 
the June 1948 issue of the 





Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. ST OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
AFRICA AMERICA 
. U 
Nigeria * ed Canada 
Vv 


Unemployed —o 
(registered) | (registered) 
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America (concl.) ASIA 





United States Chile Puerto Rico India Israel 
I I Vv v 


Unemployed Unemployed Applicants for Unemployed 
(estimated) (estimated) work registered (registered) ’ 
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1950: Jan. 


Mar. 
April 
May 
; June 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 
I. Labour force sample surveys. IV. turns. 
II. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Vv. oe eet “office statistics. 
III, Trade union fund returns. 
+ Lagos. he be 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. *Average for 1949. 
* Apr. 1949. ngoon. * Daily average the month. ® 1 
estimates obtained my monthly sample surveys of th ur force. * Mar.-Dec. ™ June-Dec. 
™ Jan.-Mar., July-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 


Asta (conel.) EvuRopPE 


Japan Pakistan Austria Belgium 
I? Vv Vv II 

















r Applicants 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed 
= tor work (reghetared} : (insured) 


(estimated) registered 

To 
1937 295 443 ‘ 320 961 : 125 929 x 
1938 237 371 g ‘ 244 000 ; 173 913 
1939 F ° 4 66 000 6 195 211 
1941 ; ‘ . 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 é 
1946 1 590 318 * 
1947 671 780 * 
1948 240 000 
1949 380 000 


1949 : June 350 000 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








° : 144 579 * 
74 105 ‘ 67 292 
31 737 67 560 
43 409 129 203 
91 238 234 896 


71 458 215 316 
67 676 220 469 
64 855 214 683 
63 390 228 393 
62 575 251 077 
80 498 259 387 
133 651 265 075 


182 796 308 968 
189 444 264 261 
147 722 236 839 
119 659 219 955 
103 058 102 422 ont 210 989 


| 
1 





; PEE C90HSE® HPs, 
" iP OWMD DOOODWOSOHS O-10 & 
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Pree Cee err, . . . 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 36 805 * . 1972 * 
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Europe (cont.) 


Denmark Finland France Germany * 
Ill Vv ® Vv 30 


Unemployed | Unemployed Un- Agetontions Unemployed 


(trade unionists)| (registered) Payee ref) LA. =! (registered) * 


| % % 
354 554 379 994 . ° 
373 641 402 186 
381 902 * 418 413 * 
292 649 394 534 
70 312 123 957 
19 878 41 552 




















15 813 
15 663 , 

7 389 595 242" 
16 737 
39 748 


40 847 
41 126 
42 196 
43 908 
42 571 


SAM Occ cts CO 
SNWSON DNS Sem WU: 


10.3 
12.5 
13.0 
12.2 
11.8 


SPH Dow 
is 


Mar. 
April 
May || 26 698 
June}| 24 626 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 615° 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 61. 
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141 103 
































1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Prior to 1947, applicants for work registered. 
* Prior to Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. “Census of 26 April. 
* Census of 1 Oct. * Average for 1949. *June 1949. * Federal area. ° Public relief fund 
statistics. ** Labour registration statistics. ™ Prior to 1945, applicants for work registered. 
88 +r} prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under Order 
La <4 the Allied Control Authority, whether actually seeking work or not. 13 Jan.-Aug. 
ar.-Dec. 
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TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Ireland Italy Luxembourg} Netherlands 
II Vv Vv ® Vv 


‘for work, | Unemployed Unemployed 


registered ( 


81 760 874 000 368 904 
88 714 810 000 353 663 
93 074 . 295 630 
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Europe (cont.) 


Portugal Spain Sweden 
Vv Vv IV 


Unemployed Unemployed 
(registered) (trade unionists) 














% 
17 158 * 67 351 10.8 
16 570° ° 66 990 10.9 
63 722 * 9.2° 
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For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 61. 
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+ Unemployment relief statistics. *June-Dec. * Jan.-June, Oct.-Dec. ‘ Insurance year 
ended Oct. 1949. * Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. ' Up to 1940, 
applicants. Since the introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941 percentages 
obtained by relating registered unemployed to total insured; figures for the war years are 
incomplete. * Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded during the years 1945 
to 1947. °* Average for 1949. 





TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (concl.) 
Switzerland United Kingdom 
II Vv Vv 


Unemployed Wholly Unemployed (insured) 
(insured) * unemployed Wholly * | Temporarily 
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OCEANIA 
Australia Hawaii New Zealand 
Iv | \d I* II Vv 


Unemployed Unemployed 
(estimated) Unemployed ° (registered) 











Unemployed 





ae 
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10 000 


7 603 
6 684 
2 629 
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1 255* 
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705* 
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June 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 761° 



































For an explanation of the Roman numerals used in this table, see p. 61. 


2 Wholly unemployed. * Including casuals. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 
1947, excluding persons classified as unsuitabie for ordinary employment. ‘ July-Dec. With 
the introduction in July 1948 of the National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been 
extended to include all registered unemployed, with the exception of registered severely disabled 
persons unlikely to obtain work other than under special conditions. * Average for 1949. 
* July 1948. * Unemployment benefit statistics. * For the period 1939-1947, annual esti- 
mates; June. * Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * April-Dec. 





TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
Indices of numbers employed 
AFRICA AMERICA 
Union of South Africa United States 
Total Canada B.L.S. * B.C. * 


A/B) IV (A) IV (A/B) | I 

















M.I.T.C. ©? M.1.T.C. ~ A.M.LLT.C. 
W.S. W.S. * 














100.0 100.0 
94.1 95.5 
98.6 98.8 

117.7 108.7 

129.2 

136.9 

135.0 

1945 . 2 x 130.4 

é - d ° 134.8 

1947 

1948 

1949 


| 1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) ” 























America (concl.) | Europe 
Colombia 

| (Central | Pp Fusste Austri 
sone) eru Rico ustma 
IV (B) IV (B) I It 
M.I.T. ® A.M.I. A.M.I.T.C. . A.M.I,T.C. 

Ww. . S. 5. 
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1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


Persons cov. : 
| (thousands) - 14 212 585 


_I. Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, 
accidents, etc.). III. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Statistics of 
establishments : IV (A), all establishments of a given importance ; IV (B), representative sample 
of establishments: IV (A/B), type B series (for the recent iod) linked to a type A series. 
A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufa industries and construction). 
T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. employees. 

1 Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices up to 1939, based on esti- 
mates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Including logging. ‘* Including other 
categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are based on tes. 

Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, unless otherwise 
specified. * Average for 1947. °* May. ™ Mar. ™ Oct. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of numbers employed 
Europe (cont.) 


Germany’ | Ireland — Norway 


‘ —| “Tv (ay __ iir® 
_ MLT.C. | A.M.LT. M.I.T.C.°® 
W.S. ° 























100.0 
101.7 
99.3 


1948 . 100.0° 
1949 . 103.0 


1949 : June ‘ 102.5 
July ; 
Aug. . ° 
Sept. " 103.7 
Oct. = 

Nov. . 3 

Dec. _ 103.8 


Jan. 
Feb. ‘ . 
Mar. . 102.2 
April ése ° 
May 
June " ae ° 
‘an 11 922 1 273 




















Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


United Kingdom * Australia Hawaii 


| II III (A/B) a 
M.1.T.C. A.M.L.T.C. M.I.T.c. 2 | A.M.I.T.C. 
~~ W.S. ab W.S. 


100.0 *” 100.0 
98.3 98.4 
103.1 101.9 
103.1 100.5 
104.7 101.2 
101.4 
98.0 
93.8 
98.5 
1947 105.6 
1948 100.0 
1949 eee 101.1 


1949: June ie 101.1 
July eee 101.2 
Aug. ése 101.5 
Sept. ae 101.6 
Oct. ie 101.7 
Nov. eee 102.0 
Dec. om 101.6 


Jan, one 101.8 
Feb. — 101.7 
Mar. eee 101.7 
April eco 102.1 
May ace 102.2 
June nes 


























A ener 2 941 13720 | 17665" 160 427 


a an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 



































p- 

1 Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Before 1949, statistics of establishments. 
*Jan.-Aug. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures; commencing 1943, average of 
quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ’” Finmark 
and evacuated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. ‘*July-Dec. * June. ™ Statistics of 
compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the pre- 
ceding period. * Average for 1941. ** Excluding Northern Ireland. ** Including forestry, 
fishing and trapping. ‘*™ From 1937 to 1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary 
earners subject to the Unemployment Insurance Acts ; since June 1948 (introduction of 
National Insurance), estimated total of employed wage and salary earners aged 15 and over. 
18 From 1937 to 1948, estimated total of persons in employment (men aged 14-64 and women 
14-59) excluding indoor private domestic service ; since June 1948 (introduction of National 
Insurance), estimated total of persons aged 15 and over in employment. ** Covering persons 
aged 16 and over. *? Annual figures: June. ‘July. *™ June 1937. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING 
(a) Indices of numbers employed 
| AFRICA AMERICA 
[Union of South Afric United inal 
: "Total States Argentina) Chile 
IV (A/B) * IV (A/B) || IV (B) *| IV (B) 
Ws. , Ww. 


























100.0 100.0 x 100.0 
103.9 85.1 
104.3 . 94.5 
125.5 
148.3 
173.3 
168.6 
148.4 
139.7 
147.6 
146.7 





174.5 


173.9 
174.6 
175.2 
175.4 





June 


| Persons cov. a ~ > 
| (tho ds) 1046* |... 32 





























America (concl.) Europe 


Puerto 
Mexico Rico 


IV (B) I IV (B) IV (A) 
Ww.s. ° 








Uruguay Denmark 

















| 
| 


1949: June 
| July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 
April 
— ous sa s ‘ 
une _ ie ~~ e on pes P 

| | Pessons cov. + 

| (thousands) 105 95 1 676 4 060 167 









































_I, Labour force sample surveys. II. Compulsory social insurance es ay (sickness. 
accidents, etc.). Ill. pared unemployment insurance statistics. Statistics of 
establishments; IV (A), all an [ey of a given importance; IV we)” representative 
sample of establishments ; IV (AfB) B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A 
series. W, Wage earners. employees. 


s codading building. * Including mining. * May. ‘ Average for 1947, * Former 
British India Oct. 1947 = 100; before Oct. 1947 , wage earners only, based on statistics of 
establishments. * Oct. 1947. 





STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. ) 
(a) Indices of mwmbers employed (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 
Finland France Germany? Ireland Italy | Netherlands 
IV(B) IV (A) 8 IV (A/B) *| IV (A) II IV (B) 
Ww.s. Ww.s. W.s. . semi 7 4 Ww. 


100.0 ° 100.0 ‘ 100.0 
103.2 * . . , 103.2 
105.4 ° ‘ : 109.3 























90.3 ; f ; 113.2 
96.0 * > y ‘ 108.8 
90.9 ” . 5 ‘ 98.3 
90.9 : = 
90.4 " , ‘ 
98.0 > y . 113.1 
106.3 . ___ 117. 134.1 
110.3 100.0 * d 150.1 
112.7 110.9 ‘ ies 
1949: June ° “ 109.6 
July 112.9 . 
Aug. ° . 
Sept. . ‘ 
Oct. J 112.9 
Nov. ° ‘ 
Dec. ° . 
Jan. , 111.3 
Feb. ° . 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June ‘ oe ae e 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 4 842 625 


110.9 


112.8 



































Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Norway Sweden Switzerland Australia| New Zealand 


Iit*** | Iv (A/B)*| Iv (B)* IV (A/B)| TV (A) | Iv (A) 
W. w. : S. W.S. w. | Ws.¥ 


100.0 100.0 5 100.0 100.0 

97.3 101.3 ° ; 104.5 99.7 
100.2 105.1 . / 105.7 105.8 
102.4 3 / 129.5 116.3 
139.0 113.5 
116.7 
121.0 
124.9 
130.4 
136.8 




















1949: June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June ask eee 
Persons cov. || 184 
(thousands) 6572/7847 
For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
. 67. 
ae, Federal area. * Labour registration statistics. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. 
* Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. ‘* Jan.-June, 
Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : 
Mar. and Dec. ; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ‘June. ° Average for 1941. * Excluding 
Northern Ireland ; annual figures, June. ™ Before 1941, statistics of establishments; since 
Mar. 1948, statistics of compulsory health insurance. ‘** Including building. #* From 1937 to 
1948, estimated number of employed wage and salary earners subject to the Unemployment 
Insurance Acts; since June 1948 (introduction of National Insurance), estimated number of 
employees 15 years and over in employment. * Including working proprietors. % In 1946 
the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the establishment. 
%* Mar. 1948. * Average for 1948. 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING (conel.) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked 
AMERICA \| ASIA Europe 
B ong Argentina | Israel * Denmark Finland 
IV (A/B) Iv (B)* || IV (B) IV (B) IV (B) 
Ww. Ww. | w.s. ‘ w. 


100.0 ‘ ‘ ! 100.0 
78.5 . / 104.9 
92.3 : 93.7 

100.0* | 


97.7 























July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 






































Europe (conel.) 


Ireland * * Italy Norway * 
IV (A) IV (A) IV (A) 
Ww. w. w. 














100.0 . 100.0 
99.3 ‘ 98.1 
101.1 . 100.8 


99.1 





1947 


1949 


1949: June 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





June 


Persons cov. 
(thousands) 3 500 100 1 724 144 536 


For an explanation of the Roman numerals and other abbreviations used in this table, see 
67. 


























p. 
1 Calculated by the I.L.0. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Total number of days worked. * Including mining. ‘* Commencing 
1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. * Average for 1941. 
* Week in Oct. of each year. * Jan-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures 
commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: 
Mar., June and Sept. 7 Figure for 1945 affected by strikes in the engineering industry. 
” In 1946 the criterion for inclusion was changed to a minimum of 5 persons occupied in the 


establishment. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 





AFRICA 





Country Southern 
Rhode- Sudan 
sia 





Town or no. : 5 Omdur- 
of localities man * 





Original base Aug. 
(= 100) 1939 1988 





Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index ; 








1937 
1938 
1939 




















Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. doo ° 
Feb. om 175 189 oo 172 195 
Mar. eee 175 192 ont eos 175 198 
April eos 177 194 sae eve 176 198 
May ese 177 197 “ns oss 181 198 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1 Sudanese. * Since July 1941, a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting and soap. 
* June-Aug. * Aug. ‘* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from Jan. 1944, index 
calculated on a slightly different basis. * Calculated with “ seasonal movements eliminated ”. * Up 
to 1945, including heating and soap. * Up to June 1941, inclading heating and lighting. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Country British 
— Hon- British West Indies 


duras 








Town or no. George- Jamaica St. 
of localities town Belize | Barbados | Kingston)| Vincent 


Original base Mar.- Sept. Sept. 
(=100) Dec. 1938 | 1939 1939 |A¥s- 1939) Aug. 1939 


Cost of living 











Composition 
of the index oe oe 





1937 > . e 
0 100 * 





135° 
161* 
155 * 
166 * 
169° 
206 * 
210* 


























1949: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. one nen ° 
Dec. a “oo 192 





Jan. eco 421 ee . 
Feb. eee woe 205 216 217 
Mar. one eee 210 218 217 
April ose 434 eee 197 237 254 213 
May eee coe eee 197 238 257 213 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
* Mar.-Dec. * Sept. * Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
America (cont.) 








Colom- — Guate- 


bia Republic| ™#a 


Country Neth. 


Mexico | 4 ntilles | Panama | Paraguay 





Town or no. |! pogota 30 a —_ rd Curacao | Panama | Asuncién 


of localities 
Original base July-Dec. Aug. June | Oct. 1939- 
(100) |Feb- 1937 1037 |Nov. 1941 1939 











1946 1949 (June 1940 
Cost of living 














Composition 


of the index a-e oe 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 





















































178 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Nov. * Consumers’ price index ; Aug. 1946=100. * June * July-Dec. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 


America (concl.) ASIA 


Country 
Peru —- Uruguay ||} Burma Ceylon | Cyprus India 











Town or no. 6 Rangoon | Colombo 5 —— Z Bombay 


of localities 
Nov.1938- Aug.1926-|July 1933- 


Original base 
|” (= 100) 1931 [april 1939|4"8- 1939) ju1y 1927|June 1934 











of living 





Composition 
| of the index 


} 





1937 





1949: May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 























102 
107 
107 





122 
146 
163 
202 
197 





203 
617 


208 682 
204 662 
180 613 
184 539 
181 508 
181 493 


179 501 
180 479 
: 183 459 413 

cee 185 446 431 
May occ 176 456 813 106 427 333 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
* Aug.-Dec. _ * Aug. * Mar. ‘ Jumeand Dec. ‘* New series, with base 1941 = 100, spliced by 

0. % = —. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. ‘* New retail price index ; 
an, = b 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Asta (cont.) 








Country 
a, Indonesia Iran Israel Japan Lebanon 





Town or no. P 
of localities Saigon Djakarta | Macassar 7 2 28 Beirut 








Original base Mar. 1936- June-Aug. 
{= 100) 1925 July 1938 | July 1938 | yy, 4937 | Aus- 1939 1948 1939 





Cost of living 





Composition 


of the index @ 

















773 125 


757 127 
745 123 
721 121 
687 118 
4 973 eee eos 667 372 eee 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

2 Aug. June-Aug. * Jan. ‘* New series, with base Jan.-June 1939100, spliced by I.L.0. to 
old series. * Mar.-Dec. * Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * New series, with base 
1949=100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstuffs, 
based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-50. 











INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Asta (concl.) Europe 
Philippines Thailand Austria’ | Belgium*| Denmark| Finland France 








Country 





pe i Manila Bangkok Vienna 62 200 32 Paris 


Origa 1941 1938 Mar. 1938 | 1936-1938 
Cost of living 

















Composition 
of the index oe, © oa6 





1937 ° . 100 
1938 100* 104 
. 104 


1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949: May 
June 


























1946 729 
1947 
1948 437 
1949 405 





1949: May 411 
June 411 
July 424 
Aug. 398 
Sept. 391 ‘ 
Oct. 389 . 357 
Nov. 403 ‘ 357 ° 
Dec, 380 ‘ 355 ° 1 987 


Jan. 381 353 186 1 921 
Feb. 385 ° 481 351 ° 1 929 
Mar. 387 . 475 ° 1 920 
April 372 ° 443 193 1 942 
May ose 439 343 ° 1 925 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
? Weighted retail price index based on schilling prices in Mar. 1938. * Retail price index. * Mar. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 








Germany Greece Iceland Ireland Italy o¥ 


Country 





Town or no. : — , 
of localities Bizonal area Athens Reykjavik 120 62 9 


Original base Jan.-Mar. 
' 0) 1938 1938 1939 July 1914 


(= 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





| 





1949 


| 

| 1949: May 
! June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


: Jan. 
Feb. 














15 776 
. 19 511 
156 29 369 
165 34 011 


1949: May 165 34 830 
June 164 36 462 357 
July 169 32 968 357 
Aug. 160 33 162 359 
Sept. 158 34 423 361 
160 32 713 377 
162 33 518 378 
163 33 021 382 


160 35 335 389 ° 
160 36 370 390 188 
159 36 099 100 * . 
160 34 570 103 ° ove 
168 34 747 104 192 ove 



































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Towns of over 50,000 inhabitants. * Jan.-Mar. * Average calculated for a period of less than 
one year. * From Aug. 1947: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.0O. to old series. * New 
series, with base Jan. 1948 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. * New base: Mar. 1950 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
Europe (cont.) 





——_ 





Country 
. a Norway | Poland’ | Portugal Saar Spain 





Town or no. 6 31 Warsaw Lisbon |Saarbriicken 50 


of localities 
Original base July 1938-) 
tf 100) 1938-1939 1947 June 1939 1948 July 1936 














| Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index | mi e, 6 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 

















} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 260 
| 1950: Jan. 265 
| 





273 
277 ebe ove 
276 coe ove 686 
May 279 ose ooo ose 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


* New series, with base 1947=100 (see above, p. 59). * Consumers’ price index. * Average calculated 
for a period of less than one year. ‘ July 1936 = 100. ‘* Sept. and Dec. ‘* New series, with base Jan. 
1949 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series (see above, p. 59). 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES ( conel, ) 
Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 


Country Switser- United - ts New 
land Turkey Kingdom Australia Fiji Hawaii Zealand 
7 _— 34 Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
Origins}O) || June 1914 | 1938 | July 1914 || 1923-1927 | Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 




















Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 





1937 
1938 ° 
1939 100 * 
1940 ° 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1949 May 
‘June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
F 


























July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 171 


Jan. 171 
Feb. 173 
Mar. 175 
April re 178 
May 179 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food: b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


2 Aug. * Mar. ®* Interim index: 200 cities ; 17 June 1947 = 100. ‘* New consumers’ price index, 
spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; 21 towns ; base: Jan.-Mar. 1949 = 100. * Quarterly average. ‘* Revi 
sed series, with base Aug. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; composition, a-e. 7 Including 
heating. ® Average of 8 months. 
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Italy. The wide differences in economic development of the two regions are demon- 
strated by comprehensive statistical data compiled from Government sources as 
well as from original investigations. The statistics are effectively set forth in a 
series of coloured charts. In addition to current data the book also includes con- 
siderable pre-war information—in some instances extending back to 1861—to 
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the size of employing unit and the methods of analysis. 

The Report on census of Non Native Employees is the fourth annual report on 
non-Native employment in the territory. In addition to the tables published in 
respect of the 1947 census, extra tables have been included, and an attempt has 
been made to examine and explain the factors underlying the changes which have 
taken place since the last census. The Report is divided in two parts, dealing with 
employment and earnings respectively. 

The report on Earnings of African Labour in November 1948 deals severally 
with private industry (excluding agriculture), public services, and agriculture. This 
classification is used to facilitate comparison with the report on non-Native employ- 
ment. 
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1950 — Vol. LXI 


No. 6, June 1950. “The Automatic Coupling of Railway Vehicles ”. 
Page 588, line 11 from bottom : for “cord” read “lever ”. 


Page 596, table II, first column: for “ Rolling stock and traffic ” read 
“Equipment and traffic ”; for “ Canteen, etc.” read “ Supply ”. 
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A Short Economic History of Japan 
G. C. ALLEN 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over five thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no pa attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
ooune on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 

here are six classes of active membership : annual, $6 ; family (second member without 
Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 


buting, $25; life, le 
Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 
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James Washington Bet, Secrefary-Treasurer 
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MODERN PHILOSOPHERS 
Western Thought since Kant 
By Howard C. McELrRoy 


Here is an authoritative and comprehensive survey of 19th and 20th century philosophy. 
The distinguished author of this volume presents a concise and enlightened summary 
in broad outline of four great intellectual currents: Hegel and his Successors, Philoso- 
phers of Science, Modern Aristotelians, and Anti-intellectuals. 

* Kant * Lotze * Dewey * Russell 

* Hegel * Mill * Bergson * Schweitzer 

* Marx * Heidegger * Whitehead * Nietzsche 

* Schopenhauer * Sartre * Santayana * Bowne 

* Bentham * Peirce * Brunschvieg * Brightman 
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Cloth, $4 
Russell F. Moore Co. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 








THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
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and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 
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Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
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Vocational Training of Adults ... 


The preparation of a series of monographs on vocational 
training and retraining in different countries forms part of a 
special programme of work on manpower problems which the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office authorised 
in March 1948 for the purpose of assisting Governments, 
employers and trade unions on problems of vocational guidance, 
training and retraining, collecting information on manpower 
surpluses and deficits in relation to international migration, 
and establishing an international nomenclature. 


.-.- in the United Kingdom 


The first study in this series deals with a particular aspect of 
the subject in the United Kingdom—namely, the action of the 
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